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Editorial 





MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Though a cloud must shadow the 
happiness which the year-end holi- 
days bring for most, because of the 
damage and suffering from war in 
Europe—impressed personally upon 
us by the report from Kew gardens 
in this issue—the nurserymen of this 
country have good reason for yule- 
tide rejoicing. Even the legal regu- 
lations against which some chafe 
seem petty compared to the economic 
restrictions of fellow tradesmen in 
other countries. Instead of curtail- 
ment, there has developed in this 
country increased demand in the past 
year, particularly for ornamentals to 
be planted about the great number 
of new homes being built. The pre- 
paredness program of our govern- 
ment is expected to stimulate the de- 
mand, through increased employment 
in industry and consequent larger 
wage earnings for many individuals. 
The year ahead is expected to be 
better than that which is passing. 

The improved trade conditions 
have enabled this magazine to record 
its most marked progress in the past 
year, both in a wider circle of sub- 
scribers and in a larger income from 
advertisers, making possible propor- 
tionate increase in the extent and 
scope of the services offered through 
the reading columns. Besides trade 
conditions, there have been respon- 
sible for this notable gain the interest 
and help, in a variety of ways, of the 
many friends this magazine is so for- 
tunate to have made. With apprecia- 
tion and gratitude, as well as recogni- 
tion of the fortunate circumstances of 
citizens and nurserymen of America, 
the editor and staff wish you all a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 





CHURCH GARDENS. 


Because of the enthusiasm of a 
New Jersey woman, a number of 
churches in her state have been 
adorned by gardens in the past year 
or two. Mrs. Garret Smith, Plain- 
field, N. J., has talked on church gar- 
dens two or three times on the Radio 
Garden Club broadcasts over station 





The Mirror of the Trade 








WOR and has presented the idea 
to groups of clergymen. 

To the church membership, trans- 
forming a bare open corner into a 
garden may mean much more than 
beautification. Screened by a hedge 
of evergreens or tall shrubs, it be- 
comes an inviting spot for church 
dinners in summer, guild or club 
gatherings and even a place for gar- 
den weddings, a simple altar being 
created by a half circle of closely set 
evergreens. In some instances the 
church garden has become an aid to 
obtaining revenue. 

The idea merits wider dissemina- 
tion. In most communities churches 
are of outstanding architectural ap- 
pearance, but too frequently the 
planting is neglected and the lawn 
is even worn bare. Surrounded by 
an appropriate planting the church 
may become an influence for esthetic, 
as well as spiritual, improvement of 
the community. It is suggested that 
there is a real personal value in such 
gardens if a secluded place is provided 
for those who seek inspiration within 
the atmosphere of the church. 

In the wider spread of church gar- 
dens the nurseryman has an interest. 
Those values which his plants give 
to the home grounds have wider 
scope in the church garden. The 
nurseryman may even be the fore- 
runner of the idea; he may find a 
wealthy customer ready to donate 
a memorial garden to his church, in- 
stead of a stained-glass window. At 
any rate, it is an idea with which he 
should be acquainted and ready to 
help into reality. 





CANADA CUTS IMPORTS. 


Nursery stock was included among 
the items prohibited importation 
from the United States into Canada 
by announcement in the Canadian 
Parliament December 2. This drastic 
action by the Canadian government 
is for the purpose of conserving for- 
eign exchange for war purchases. A 
long list of manufactured items is on 
the prohibited list, including auto- 
mobiles, sporting goods, refrigerators 
and other items of like character. A 
still further long list of items is re- 
stricted in importation by the re- 
quirement of a license. 


Despite earlier exchange precau 
tions imposed, Canadian imports from 
the United States have risen from 
about $40,000,000 per month before 
the war to an average of $65,000,000 
per month, with a peak of $74,000, 
000 in October. Canadian exports to 
the United States before the war 
were $27,000,000 per month and 
have been $40,000,000 per month re 
cently. The gap must be bridged by 
Canada selling the United States 
more goods or buying less. For the 
time being, the restrictive measure: 
reduce the imports of many items, bu: 
the total imports from this country) 
are expected to be greater rather tha: 
less. The change will be in a shift 
in the character of the imports by 
reduction of nonessential imports for 
war purposes in order to make pos 
sible a substantial increase in the pu: 
chases of vitally needed war equip 
ment and supplies, announced the 
Canadian ministry. 

Following is the list of horticul 
tural items prohibited import under 
this measure: 


Item 78—Florists’ stock, viz.: Palms, 
ferns, rubber plants (ficus), gladioli, can- 
nas, dahlias and peonies. 

79—Florists’ stock, viz: Azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons, pot-grown lilacs; hydrangeas 
and other pot-grown plants, n.o.p.; rose 
stock and other stock for grafting or bud- 
ding, n.o.p.; seedling carnation 
araucarias, bulbs, corms, tubers, rhizomes 
and dormant roots, n.o.p.; dwarf polyantha 
rosebushes imported or purchased in bond 
in Canada by florists for bona fide forcing 
purposes in their own greenhouses prior 
to disposal; laurel and holly foliage, natural 
or preserved, whether in designs or bow 
quets or not. 

79a—Rooted carnation cuttings in their 
first year of introduction. 

79b—Flowers and foliage, natural, cut, 
whether in designs or bouquets or not, 
n.0.p. 

82(d)—Rosebushes, n.o.p. 

82(e)—Trees, shrubs, vines, plants, 
roots and cuttings, commonly known as 
florists’ or nursery stock, n.o.p. 


Stock, 





HOME BUILDING HIGHER. 


Residential construction activity 
gathered considerable momentum 
about the middle of this year and is 
now running about thirty per cent 
better than in 1939. During October, 
the dollar volume of contracts let for 
one and two-family homes in the thir 
ty-seven eastern states reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. totaled $117,141,’ 
000 and was the largest small house 
total for any October since 1928 
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CONVENTION TIME 


During the next two months over a score of state association conventions will 
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salesmen can meet at the gatherings you attend. To move stock easily and quickly, 
don’t cut prices—reach out for more customers. 
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Rootstocks for Dwarfing Apple 


Suggests Budding Apple Varieties on Noninfectious Hairy Root Seedlings to 
Make Preliminary Tests for Dwarfing Effect on Broad Scale—By E. A. Siegler 


Recently, horticultural workers, 
nurserymen and orchardists have 
shown a recurrent interest in dwarf 
fruit trees. Although the question 
of the proper size for a tree may re- 
main subject to debate, from the 
orchardists’ standpoint there are many 
advantages in trees which begin crop- 
ping at a relatively early age and 
which may be dwarfed to varying 
degrees below standard size. In this 
country, Tukey (1) and Shaw (2) in 
particular have discussed this subject 
so fully as to make further comment 
unnecessary. This article, therefore, 
will deal with a phase of the subject 
of more immediate interest to nurs- 
erymen and to horticultural workers 
interested in apple rootstocks. 

It is here suggested that apple seed- 
lings exhibiting either excessive or 
tuftlike root formations at the collar 
region (figure 1, a) may serve as a 
source of rootstocks for dwarfing. 
Such seedlings are of frequent occur- 
rence in beds where seeds collected 
from our common domestic apple va- 
rieties are used. 

This suggestion is made because of 
the marked similarity of this type of 
root system, which the writer (3) has 
called “noninfectious hairy root,” to 
the root systems of many of the more 
dwarfing types of rootstocks selected 
by Hatton (4) and his associates at 
the East Malling experiment station, 
England, and introduced into this 
country. The English workers have 
been pioneers in selecting, propagat- 
ing vegetatively and testing various 
types of rootstocks under orchard 
conditions. Their early work was 
centered on Paradise and Doucin ma- 
terial such as has been imported into 
this country for many years for use 
as dwarfing stocks. The fact that 
these stocks, in the nursery, root so 
readily from the stem and have a 
tendency to be surface rooting en- 
ables the propagator to build up a 
supply of rootstocks of identical ge- 
netic composition from any individual 
that may have been originally se- 
lected. Thus by vegetative propaga- 
tion clonal material is readily ob- 
tained. Attention should be called 
to the fact, however, that clones 
having normal root systems also may 


have a dwarfing effect, but, in gen- 
eral, such clones are not so readily 
propagated commercially in stool beds 
by mound layering. 

Many of the dwarfing clones of 
English selection exhibit burrknots on 
the aboveground stems. It is signifi- 
cant that 1 and 2-year-old noninfec- 
tious hairy root seedlings also occa- 
sionally exhibit burrknots on the stems 
above the ground line (figure 1, b). 
Maney (5), in discussing burrknots 
with reference to the type of roots 
they produce, noted that “. . . the 
masses of rootlets growing above the 
hairy roots of the original seedling 
rootstock arise from typical burrknots, 

















Figure 1. A 2-year-old apple seedling, 
showing noninfectious hairy root symp- 
toms at (a); roots are pushing from the 
burrknots at the ground line and burrknots 
are shown on the aboveground part of 
the stem at (b). 


indicating . . . that the original hairy 
root development was due to the 
same cause.” He also stated that 
“| burrknot is a hereditary char- 
acteristic . . .” and concluded that 
‘“. . . the simple form of hairy root on 
apple seedling stock is caused by burr- 
knots which is a common characteris- 
tic of practically all dwarf stock and 
which is not uncommon on stocks of 
free growing nature.” (This “simple 
form” of hairy root is what the writer 
refers to as the noninfectious type of 
hairy root.) The English workers also 
have stated that the “knotting” habit 
on the aboveground stem is associated 
with rootstocks that are dwarfing. 

In view of the foregoing, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that, in general, 
(1) burrknotting clones root readily 
from the stems, (2) the type of roots 
from such clones is abnormal in that 
they usually occur in dense clusters 
or tufts near the ground line (appar- 
ently identical with noninfectious 
hairy root) and (3) burrknotting 
clones frequently produce dwarfing 
effects when used as rootstocks. It, 
therefore, seemed desirable to deter- 
mine if all, or at least how many, 
l-year-old domestic seedlings showing 
noninfectious hairy root would even- 
tually develop burrknots on the stems 
above the ground line. Accordingly, 
eighty 1l-year-old apple seedlings class- 
ified as having noninfectious hairy 
root systems and eighty l-year-old 
seedlings classified as having normal 
roots were planted in the spring of 
1939 for future observation on the 
occurrence of burrknots. Of the sixty- 
nine noninfectious hairy root seed- 
lings surviving at the end of two 
years, eighty-seven per cent had burr- 
knots on the stem aboveground; only 
thirteen per cent of the surviving 
seventy-five normal-root _ seedlings 
showed burrknots. 

For many reasons, it is not always 
possible to classify Il-year-old seed- 
lings with absolute accuracy, but, re- 
gardless of errors in classification, 
these results strongly indicate that for 
practical purposes the great majority 
of seedlings exhibiting excessive or 
tuftlike roots at the collar region will 
in time exhibit burrknots on the 
stems. Conversely, comparatively few 
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seedlings classed as having normal 
root systems will exhibit burrknots in 
the same length of time. 

As an example of the differences 
in appearance in apple root systems, 
the root systems of typical specimens 
of the 3-year-old trees in this experi- 
ment, grown from normal seedlings 
and from noninfectious hairy root 
seedlings, are shown in figures 2 and 
3, respectively. The normal root sys- 
tem (figure 2) consists of a well 
balanced framework of side roots and 
the small feeding roots are finely 
divided. The noninfectious hairy 
root system (figure 3) shows large 
branch roots originating near the 
ground line and atrophy of the orig- 
inal root piece (shown at arrow). 
This root system is “hairy” in that 
it shows many small feeding roots, 
but, in general, these are not the 
finely divided type found on normal 
systems. These illustrations and com- 
parisons merely serve to show the pos- 
sibilities involved in a study of the 
physical characteristics of root sys- 
tems in the hope that eventually gen- 
eral conclusions may be drawn to ex- 
plain the effect of root systems on top 
growth. For the past decade English 
workers have made painstaking 
studies along these lines in addition 
to their physiological and biochemical 


Figure 2. Typical 3-year-old apple seedling from the lot of 
l-year-old seedlings classified as having normal roots. 


investigations on the intereffect of 
rootstock and scion variety. 

If, upon further experimentation, 
noninfectious hairy root seedlings 
prove to be dwarfing, the fact that 
a large percentage of seedlings from 
our domestic varieties exhibit these 
symptoms would afford abundant op- 
portunity for selection of stocks for 
dwarfing, including desired degrees 
of dwarfing, and for trials with va- 
rious commercial varieties in different 
parts of the country. It might be prac- 
ticable for investigators to bud (rela- 
tively high on the stems to prevent 
scion rooting) several apple varieties 
onany desired number of noninfectious 
hairy root seedlings and then make 
an orchard planting of these trees 
(approximately 8x8 feet) to observe 
the effect of the individual seedlings 
on the behavior of a given variety. 
If the desired effect is secured on one 
or more trees, propagation from the 
seedling roots of these trees could 
then be started to build up a clonal 
population of a rootstock that at least 
has proved satisfactory for one va- 
riety. This method would permit the 
testing of innumerable seedlings with 
many varieties under the conditions 
existing in different parts of the coun- 
try. The other alternative is to fol- 
low the present practice of selecting 


symptons. 
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seedlings for propagation to build up 
sufficient clonal material over a num- 
ber of years for subsequent orchard 
testing under different conditions. 
Although the latter method has many 
advantages, mainly with respect to 
testing the ease of propagation, rela- 
tive cold resistance, etc., of selections, 
it is probable that over the same pe- 
riod of years and with no greater 
effort, the former method would per- 
mit the preliminary testing of a much 
larger number of seedlings. 

In conclusion, although experimen- 
tation has not gone far enough to 
state that all seedlings showing pro- 
nounced noninfectious hairy root are 
dwarfing in character, the evidence 
points to the desirability of testing 
such seedlings now available in large 
quantities, for producing the desired 
degree of dwarfing. 


1. American Nurseryman, 
1940. 

2. Connecticut Pomological Soc. Proc., 
48: 15-22, 1939. 

3. American Nurseryman, 
1940. 

4. Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., V, No. 3, 
1926. 

5. National Nurseryman, September 1, 
1929. 
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L. L. Kumlien, of the D. Hill 
Nursery Co., Dundee, IIl., returned 
last week from a vacation in Florida 


Figure 3. Typical 3-year-old apple seedling from the lot of 
l-year-old seedlings classified as having noninfectious hairy root 
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Identifying Woody Plants in Winter 


Review of Bud Structure and Winter Characteristics of Families of Common 
Trees and Shrubs Comprising Several Hundred Species—By Leon Croizat 


After the first sharp frosts of No 
vember, the work of determination of 
plant material that has been briskly 
running through our fingers in the 
warmer part of the year almost sud- 
denly comes to a dead end. We still 
receive evergreens, fruits, leaves and 
occasionally peculiar combinations of 
fruits and leaves picked on the ground 
and believed to have grown on the 
same tree, but not many are the cor- 
respondents who take the trouble of 
sending material. The majority of 
them seem to feel that a twig in win- 
ter is as useless to a botanist as a dis- 
carded piece of wire. 

I should have no quarrel with this 
belief, because it saves me, as the 
familiar saying goes, a lot of head- 
aches. I could do nothing to deter- 
mine the species of a crab apple or 
the variety of a cultivated azalea 
without a full complement of leaves, 
fruits and flowers, and I am glad that 
nobody asks me to do something im- 
possible by trying to identify this ma- 
terial in winter. However, pretty 
fair guesses can be taken in most 
cases even on samples that show little 
else but buds. The articles which 
I wrote last winter have probably 
given the reader the impression that 
a twig in bud is not necessarily fit to 
be dumped in the wastebasket. The 
bud is a diminutive whorl of leaves, 
and to give it a second thought is by 
no means a loss of time. To know at 
least something about buds is a neces- 
sity for any professional plantsman. 
In addition, many are the curious 
souls who are loath to accept defeat 
at the hand of winter and still like 
to go around, guessing about this and 
that tree or shrub. 

As I write these lines I have before 
me Professor Rehder’s new edition of 
“Manual of Cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs,” which I shall take as my 
guide to pass under review some of 
the commonest and most characteris- 
tic of our trees and shrubs. Right 
now I shall briefly review the ephedra, 
the sweet gale and the willow family, 
which last includes also the poplars. 
Last winter and spring, as the reader 
may recall, we went through the ever- 
greens and the magnolias, 

The cultivated species of ephedra 


do not present problems of winter 
determination. Their wiry upper 
twigs look much like scour-rushes 
both summer and winter; they sug: 
gest, in other words, stiff, “slender- 
ized” quills, often grayish-green, 
strung up at the joints and carrying 
there small scales and a tiny sheath 
like a papery ring. Some ephedras are 
low, barely fit for a rockery, as, for 
instance, one of the hardiest, Ephedra 
Gerardiana, which we can grow here. 
Other species are fairly tall, forming 
bushes up to five or seven feet in 
height. Let us not unduly worry 
about determining the species, both 
in summer and in winter. That is a 
job fit for a specialist, and we shall 
do well if we can recognize an ephe- 
dra for such. This should not prove 
difficult, because there is nothing 
quite like it in cultivation, though, as 
we shall see, some plants of the pea 
family suggest ephedras in the way 
they grow, as well as in their being 
nearly leafless. 

The sweet gale family is not large, 
as it includes only two main groups, 
or genera, the bayberries, myrica, and 
the sweet ferns, comptonia. These 
plants are cultivated, if sparingly, es- 
pecially where the soil is poor, sandy 
or peaty, forming loose and spreading 
shrubs that reach a man’s height or 


In (a) the catkin and the 
leaf of the sweet fern; in (b) an upper 
twig of the bayberry; in (c) the large and 
pointed buds of the gale. Sketch approx- 
imately to scale. 


Figure 1. 


are slightly taller (myrica) or much 
lower (comptonia). The leaf of the 
sweet fern is one of the most char- 
acteristic products of plant life and, 
fortunately, it tends to persist during 
the winter, at least toward the tip of 
the branches. At the foot of these 
leaves are often found large buds, or 
rather small catkins. A leaf and a 
catkin of this plant are shown (fig- 
ure 1(a), and this sketch will tell the 
reader more than a long technical de- 
scription can put into words. 

The bayberries commonly culti- 
vated are three: First, the bayberry 
itself, which used to be known as 
Myrica caroliniensis, but is now re- 
named Myrica pensylvanica; second, 
the wax myrtle, Myrica cerifera, 
which also used to be known as Myri- 
ca caroliniensis; third, the sweet gale, 
Myrica Gale, which grows in the 
northern parts of Europe, but jumps 
straight across the Atlantic to thrive 
in America from Labrador to Wash- 
ington and Virginia. 

The bayberry and the wax-myrtle 
are so much alike that nobody in the 
trade can worry about distinguishing 
the one from the other. The true 
bayberry, however, should be picked 
for colder climates. When in fruit, 
these two plants can be identified 
readily; they carry round, hard, gray- 
ish, waxy and pleasingly scented ber- 
ries. When not in fruit, the bay- 
berry, especially, can be spotted at a 
glance by anyone who has seen it 
once. It bears its uppermost branch- 
lets in stiff and short whorls, and each 
twig is studded at close and regular 
intervals by small, hairless, dull, pur- 
plish buds with few scales. The twig 
itself is somewhat hairy and, at least 
in the early fall, “resinous-dotted,” 
as botanists say, which means “dusted 
over” by droplets of yellow resin. The 
bark is aromatic. The leaf is leathery 
and tends to remain on the twig 
throughout. Figure 1(b) illustrates 
one of these twigs. 

The gale has slenderer and less stiffly 
borne branchlets than the bayberry, 
as arule. It has uppermost buds that 
are much larger and more pointed 
than those of this plant. Figure 1(c) 
illustrates the tip of a sprig of the 
gale that shows how different the two 
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plants are. The fruit of the gale also 
is quite unlike that of the bayberry; 
it grows clustered in small catkins, is 
resinous-dotted and carries tiny wings. 
Any confusion made between the gale 
and the bayberry is due to errors in 
recording and labeling, as the two 
plants cannot be mistaken the one for 
the other even by casual observers. 
Such a confusion, nevertheless, is 
often made. 


Sixty-three species of willows at 
least are listed by Rehder’s Manual, 
and I shall not even try to tell the 
reader how two of them are to be 
identified in winter, for the good rea- 
son that I do not believe in false pre- 
tenses. Much can be said and writ- 
ten, of course, pointing out, for in- 
stance, that the white willow, Salix 
alba, has distinct varieties, one of 
which has light yellow twigs (the so- 
called var. vitellina, which means col- 
ored like the yolk of an egg) standing 
out a mile away under a bright win- 
ter sun. The truth, unfortunately, 
is that since nobody can truly know 
anything beyond a few generalities, 
anybody may take his own guess and 
hope to be right. The point that in- 
terests us is that willows are easily 
identified as such when not in leaf. 
As if to atone for the frightful mess 
made in the species, varieties and 
hybrids of these plants, nature has 
gracefully consented to give them a 
uniform and distinctive type of bud. 
This bud has one scale only, which is 
laid on almost in the same manner 
as a glove incases a finger. As a 
matter of fact, the bud of a willow 
calls to my mind the picture of a 
fingernail, witness figure 2(a), taken 
from a common pussy willow, Salix 
caprea. In some cases, the bud is 
much slenderer and more pointed, 
even more clawlike. The scale is 
often slightly notched at the tip, or 
lightly grooved at the face toward the 
twig. This arrangement suggests the 
bud scale of the plane tree, but this 
plant, unlike the willows, has a bud 
which is conic and that is surrounded 
by a characteristic leaf scar. The leaf 
scar of a willow is always small, not 
much larger, if any, than the base 
of the bud. Many are the willows 
that, when chewed, taste slightly bit- 
ter. 


The poplars; which are next of kin 
to the willows, have buds that are 
unlike those of their brethren. No 
cultivated poplar has ever a bud which 
is single-scaled; all these poplars have 


buds with several to many scales, and 
so to confuse in winter a poplar with 
a willow is impossible. 

Most species have buds that are 
hairless and more or less smeared with 
a fragrant resin, which explains why 
such names as balsam poplar and balm 
of Gilead have gained their currency. 
In some cases these buds are large, 
those especially at the end of a free- 
grown shoot, and angled rather than 
rounded. The balm of Gilead (figure 
2(b), known to botanists as Popu- 
lus candicans, may have buds, for 
instance, exceeding the length of one 
full inch. Two other large-bud spe- 
cies are the balsam poplar, Populus 
Tacamahaca, and Populus berolinen- 
sis, which has been extensively used 
in hybridization work, but remains, 
strange to say, one of the most fre- 
quently misdetermined poplars in cul- 
tivation. I have received it under 
every possible name except the correct 
one. Populus deltoides, also called 
by some Populus balsamifera, or 
northern cottonwood, is another fre- 
quently seen poplar that has the usual 
large buds. It goes without saying 
that this group of poplars, as well as 
the Lombardy poplar, which has light 
yellow twigs and small pointed buds, 
are easily recognized in winter. They 
may be confused with the sweet gum, 
Liquidambar Styraciflua, but in this 
plant the bud is rounder and not 


Figure 2. In (a) the single-scaled bud 
of the pussy willow; in (b) the large and 
resinous buds of the balm of Gilead; in 
Ac) the bud of the white poplar, which is 

nely and softly hairy; in (d) that of the 
large-toothed aspen, a leaf of which is 
shown in outline in the background of the 
sketch, not to scale. 
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resinous. The wood of a poplar, of 
course, is brittle, and even the poplar 
that carries wings at the shoot, Pop- 
ulus angulata, has wings that are 
not corky like those of the sweet gum. 

The white poplars, or aspens, are 
difficult to identify by the bud, but 
easily recognized in the field by their 
light-colored bark, smooth at least at 
the upper main branches. The leaf 
of these trees is usually more or less 
toothed, and to find some leaf on or 
around a tree means to save oneself a 
great deal of trouble in identifying 
a plant that reveals little by its bud 
In figure 2, the reader sees (c) the 
bud of the abele, or white poplar, 
Populus alba, which is “dusty-cob- 
webby,” so to speak, at least at the 
upper ranges of the shoot, and (d) 
that of the large-toothed aspen, Pop 
ulus grandidentata, which is much 
like that of the white poplar, but less 
hairy. The leaf outlined in the back 
ground is the average one of th« 
large-toothed aspen. Other aspens 
generally have teeth that are less deep 





SPRAY HOLLY LEAVES. 


Christmas holly that is shatter 
proof—with leaves and berries that 
stick tight in transit and last longer 
in wreaths and sprays—is possible 
now as the result of United States 
Department of Agriculture studies of 
uses of growth-regulating chemicals. 

The scientists had previously dis 
covered that growth substances ap 
plied while holly is in bloom cause 
it to set the red berries without polli 
nation. This proved a practical aid 
to greenhouse men growing small 
holly plants in pots for the Christ 
mas trade, it is reported. 

Oregon experiment station horticul 
turists, working recently along the 
same lines as the federal bureau, sug 
gest still another use for plant hor- 
mones. They report that spraying or 
dipping cut holly in a weak solution 
of naphthaleneacetic acid prevents 
the leaves and berries from dropping 
off during shipment. Holly sprayed 
with one part of naphthaleneacetic 
acid to 10,000 parts of water is stated 
to have kept for several weeks with- 
out shedding leaves. 





TO increase their propagating fa 
cilities, C. R. Burr & Co., Manches- 
ter, Conn., have leased the Manches- 
ter Greenhouses, 144 Oakland street, 
near the firm's home office. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past — By C. W. Wood 


Hyacinthus Orientalis. 

(January 5, 1935.) A picture that 
comes to mind, of a garden that I 
saw years ago in West Virginia, brings 
out the value of Hyacinthus orien- 
talis in a role which it seldom occu- 
pies. There it had been grown and 
loved for years, perhaps generations, 
its offspring being given new fields to 
conquer as lifting and dividing be- 
came necessary in old plantings, until 
its soft blue bells had spread a lovely 
carpet in the light shade of an oak 
grove in the rear of the house. I 
have thought often since then that 
the original hyacinth could be used 
more freely in the making of garden 
pictures, much to the advantage of 
gardens and gardeners as well as 
dealers. 

One reason hyacinths are not more 
often used, I suppose, is that they 
are generally thought of in terms 
of their modern forms, the big 
Dutch named kinds, which are fine 
enough in pots or perhaps in for- 
mal plantings, but scarcely suited to 
naturalistic use. Although there is 
little likelihood of the so-called 
Dutch varieties’ being grown in large 
quantities in many parts of the 
United States, there is no reason 
why the neighborhood grower could 
not add to his yearly income by 
growing a few of the type and show- 
ing his customers how lovely they 
can be used correctly. 


The Welsh Poppy. 


(December 1, 1940.) If you have 
tried your luck with the blue poppy, 
Meconopsis betonicifolia Baileyi, and 
failed, as I suspect you did, you may 
be ready to give up the whole genus 
as a bad job. If you have further 
tested your skill as a gardener by 
trying to grow M. integrifolia, M. 
regia, M. violacea and other incor- 
rigibles of the clan, I am sure that 
you are tired of all kinds of meco- 
nopsis. Granted that these Asiatic 
poppies are not easy to grow in the 
climate of eastern United States and 
that we shall probably never be able 
to grow them with ease, there is 
some hope that we shall be able to 
work out the culture of some kinds, 
and we always have the Welsh 


poppy, M. cambrica, to fall back 


upon. 

Of course, the latter cannot com- 
pare in beauty with some of the 
Himalayan species, yet it is a good 
ornament for a moist, shady spot, 
giving freely of its single, bright 
yellow poppies in spring and more 
sparingly throughout the summer, 
if seeds are not allowed to form and 
the plants are happily placed. Plants 
left undisturbed for years make large 
tufts and are then a beautiful sight. 
This is a subject that could well be 
made more of in this country, where 
the Asiatic species do so poorly. It 
is also available in variety aurantiaca, 
with orange flowers, and in a strain 
of doubles, which not only vary in 
doubleness, but also in color, both 
yellow and orange being present. 
Plants are easy from seeds and easily 
grown in shade and moisture. 


Thymus Nitidus. 


(December 2, 1940.) Although all 
thymes are good property in the 
hands of the neighborhood grower, 
the rarer ones are especially valuable. 
And of these Thymus nitidus would 
come near the head of the list in sec- 
tions where it is hardy. Just how 
hardy it is, I cannot say; certainly, 
it cannot stand the winters of north- 
ern Michigan. It comes from south- 
ern Italy—from around Mount Etna, 
I believe—so might not be able to 
live outdoors north of the Ohio, 
but wherever it is hardy it makes a 
beautiful wall ornament or edging 
plant in full sun. It is a little sub- 
shrub, making neat fragrant bushes, 
four to six inches high as it grew 
here in pots in protected frames, but 
said to get up to ten inches or a foot 
in good soil where it does not freeze 
back. For a month or more in late 
spring it smothers itself under trusses 
of lilac-colored blooms. It is easily 
grown from cuttings. 


Pentstemons and Lime. 


(December 2, 1940.) A corre- 
spondent tells me in a letter received 
this morning that he recently read 
a statement made by a prominent 
English plantsman that all pentste- 
mons “have a decided preference for 
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lime” and he wonders how that fits 
in with my experience. To be per- 
fectly frank, it is my opinion that the 
statement takes in too much territory. 
My present judgment of the cultural 
needs of pentstemons, which is 
merely a personal opinion that may 
be no nearer the facts than the 
author quoted, may be briefly stated 
as follows: Most pentstemons are tol- 
erant of soil conditions so long as 
they are assured sunshine and good 
drainage (the few moisture lovers, 
including the eastern P. Levigatus 
Digitalis and the western P. gracilis, 
are the only exceptions that come 
to mind). Some of the alpine forms, 
such as P. alpinus, P. utahensis, P. 
glaucus and P. Hydbergii, are, I be- 
lieve, definitely lime haters; others, 
like P. grandiflorus and some forms 
of P. subglaber, are either lime lovers 
or at least tolerate an exceedingly 
alkaline soil. Here both of the latter 
luxuriate in soil that grows lime- 
loving legumes, like alfalfa. At one 
time I was almost ready to believe, 
as I recorded in these columns several 
years ago, that an acid soil was a 
necessary part of successful pent- 
stemon culture; now I am not so sure. 

But I am sure, though, that many 
western species are naturally short: 
lived under any conditions we can 
give them in the east. If one is afraid 
of plants of short duration he would 
better stay away from pentstemons. 
The entire matter of the duration of 
life of plants is an intriguing one, 
complicated by factors seldom 
thought of by gardeners. In the 
Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve 
(1831) we read: “Numerous ex- 
amples seem to confirm the idea that 
there still exist, on our planet, trees 
of prodigious antiquity—the witness, 
perhaps, of one or more of its latest 
physical revolutions. If we consider 
a tree as the combination of as many 
individual forms as there have been 
buds developed on its surface, one 
cannot be surprised if the aggregate 
resulting from the continual addition 
of new buds to the older ones should 
not necessarily have any fixed ter- 
mination to its existence.” Agardh, 
reasoning from that or a similar 
premise, later thought that the short 
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life of many herbaceous plants could 
be traced “to the preponderance of 
the production of blossoms and fruit 
over the formation of leaves.” The 
behavior of many pentstemons bears 
out that line of reasoning, as all who 
have grown P. alpinus or the more 
familiar P. grandiflorus, with their 
heavy production of flowers and 
fruits on sparsely leaved plants, will 
readily agree. 

In conclusion, I think it is safe to 
say that the presence or absence of 
lime is of less consequence to most 
pentstemons than most of us think. 
Most herbaceous kinds are naturally 
short-lived and that is all we can make 
of it. Some of these can be induced to 
stay with us several years, if they 
are cut back immediately after flow- 
ering; some may be perpetuated 
from cuttings, and of course all may 
be grown from seeds, saved from 
isolated plants. And the better kinds 
are certainly worth yearly renewal, 
if that proves to be necessary. 


Named Primroses. 


(December 2, 1940.) Inquiries 
would indicate a lively increase of 
interest in named varieties of prim- 
rose. And that is an encouraging 
sign, for they are plants of great value 
in the spring garden. Before one 
gets far into the interesting task of 
collecting and propagating them, he 
will find some delicate kinds which 
may be rather discouraging at first. 
Whether one should or should not 
grow the delicate ones will largely be 
determined by local conditions, in- 
cluding one’s clientele, but some of 
these plants are so beautiful that a 
plant lover will find it hard to turn 
them out. Fortunately, not many 
miffy ones will be encountered, but 
when they are and the grower wants 
to propagate them, a trick, perhaps 
not original, though I forget where 
or when it came into my mind, prac- 
ticed here in northern Michigan will 
usually make the short-lived ones per- 
manent fixtures. The plan, which is 
merely to divide the plants before 
they are through blooming, is so 
simple it may carry little weight in 
print, but it does work in practice. 

Turk’s-cap or Swamp Lily. 

(December 2, 1940.) The Ameri- 
can Turk’s-cap lily, Lilium superbum, 
which inhabits “rich low grounds” 


from New Brunswick to Virginia and 
westward to Minnesota and Missouri, 


is one of the loveliest of native spe- 
cies, deserving far more use in gar- 
dens than it has ever received in this 
country. Commercial growers are 
partly to blame for that condition, 
for we do not now take advantage of 
the opportunity which nature and 
our calling have given us. I remem- 
ber a few growers of my younger 
days who always had a supply, but 
I know no neighborhood nurserymen 
at present who list bulbs of their own 
growing. 

If you do not know the plant you 
have little idea of the beauty you are 
missing in its stately growth of six 
to eight feet which is amply clothed 
in foliage, usually in whorls, and 
topped with a pyramidal cluster of as 
many as forty beautiful Turk’s-cap 
flowers. The blooms are a rich 
orange-scarlet, spotted purplish-brown 
at the base, when they first open, 
and fade to a reddish-orange with 
age, giving the cluster a pleasingly 
varied appearance. Although the 
plant favors moist situations in 
nature (hence one common name, 
swamp lily) it does well in rich bor- 
ders if given some shade in the ab- 
sence of a bountiful supply of mois- 
ture. It will not then reach the eight 
feet one often sees along the stream 
banks, but rather it will remain at 
about three or four feet and be still 
a lovely lily. According to the late 
David Griffiths (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture circular 102), it may be 
propagated from seeds or scales. A 
reading of that publication, which 
can no doubt be had of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at the old price of 20 cents, 
should be a profitable undertaking 
for every beginner in lily propaga- 
tion. 

Chrysanthemum Rubellum. 


(December 2, 1940.) With a 
splendid display fresh in mind of the 
rather new Chrysanthemum rubel- 
lum, a plant of many aliases, includ- 
ing C. erubescens and Chrysobol- 
tonia pulcherrima, I should like to 
urge every commercial grower to 
make its acquaintance. I do not 
know how it would react to condi- 
tions in the southern states, but can 
see no reason why it would not be- 
have well; here in north Michigan 
it is one of the finest things for late 
suthmer bloom that have come my 
way for a time. It has almost every- 
thing that one expects to find in the 
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perfect plant, including ease of cul- 
ture, good habits of growth, clear 
color and delightful fragrance. The 
first of these calls for nothing more 
than a fairly rich soil, sunshine and 
good drainage, if the soil is heavy; 
the second means good clean growths 
to the height of twenty inches or so, 
clothed to the ground; the third is 
a pleasing shade of pink, perhaps best 
described by the qualifying term 
salmon, and the fragrance reminds 
me of honey. Looked at from every 
angle, it is an excellent plant, one 
that I expect to go far. It may be 
grown from seeds, with a slight varia- 
tion in flower color, and also end- 
lessly by division. The new named 
variety, Clara Curtis, received from 
two sources, was scarcely distinguish- 
able from the type in trials here. 

Speaking of chrysanthemums, the 
thought comes to mind that a few 
of the new introductions should be 
of interest to growers in the north, 
where few kinds are of much value. 
One of these, Pygmy Gold, has been 
especially promising in trials here and 
will, I believe, be useful throughout 
most of the north. Commencing to 
bloom by or before the middle of 
September (perhaps earlier farther 
south where the days are shorter), it 
continues to produce its miniature, 
golden-yellow flowers until hard frost 
has ended its act. It is hardy and 
a good grower. Although I have not 
grown Little Bob, a New English in- 
troduction, it made a favorable im- 
pression when I saw it last September, 
late in the month. It was then a 
low mound of reddish-bronze, sug- 
gestive of the cushion type, yet bet- 
ter than any of that class that I have 
seen. No doubt most northern grow- 
ers know and like the old Glory of 
Seven Oaks; if so they will surely 
want the newer variety, Carrie, 
which is similar in many ways, in- 
cluding its earliness, but its color is 
a lovely pale yellow. 





THE Dingee & Conard Co., West 
Grove, Pa., at one time a leading 
firm of rose growers, has gone out 
of business, advises P. J. Lynch, Sr., 
who was president of that company 
and also is president of Heller Bros. 
Co., New Castle, Ind. The Dingee 
& Conard Co. had open accounts of 
approximately $1,200, which Mr. 
Lynch says will be paid as soon as 
pending negotiations are concluded. 
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Minnesota Association Convention 


Tree Planting by Farmers and Current Trade Problems Discussed at 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of Minnesota State Nurserymen’s Association 


The fifteenth annual convention 
of the Minnesota State Nurserymen’s 
Association was held at the Nicollet 
hotel, Minneapolis, December 10 and 
11. A large number of members 
from various parts of the state were 
present when President John K. An- 
drews, of Faribault, opened the pro- 
ceedings with his official address. 

H. J. Reid, St. Paul, presented 
his report as treasurer, and R. N. 
Ruedlinger gave a brief report as 
secretary. H. J. Reid gave a talk on 
plant materials, and as this was re- 
quested to be made available to those 
present, he promised to put it in form 
for that purpose as soon as possible. 

Paul Miller, director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota extension di- 
vision, speaking on the A. A. A. 
tree-planting bonus, stated that but 
a small amount of money was avail- 
able to operate the program, and 
after consultation with officers of the 
nurserymen’s association, it was de- 
cided to obtain all possible data from 
the members, this to include trees to 
plant and prices at which they could 
be purchased, as well as to urge 
farmers to deal direct with the nurs- 
erymen. He said he had always 
found the members perfectly fair 
in all his dealings with them, giving 
good stock and service. It had been 
found that price was a small factor 
in the matter. Not so many farm- 
ers had taken advantage of the bonus 
offer as had been hoped. In the 
coming year the bonus will be re- 
duced to $15 from $30 in 1940. It 
was a hard task to get even this 
amount because of the fact that so 
little support had been obtained from 
neighboring states. Mr. Miller was 
afraid it would be impossible to pre- 
dict whether the next legislature 
will approve of the small sum of 
$15. One thing is certain—nurs- 
erymen can produce if requested to 
do so. Much good has been done in 
the direction of making farmers tree 
conscious, although they had been 
slow to take hold of the offer. 

The educational progress made was 
especially noticeable in the prairie 
regions, where much planting is re- 
quired because of the damage result- 
ing from what the speaker referred 


to as the great drought, when thou- 
sands of trees had been killed. Be- 
cause of the small amount of support 
given the program from outside Min- 
nesota, this seemed a case in which 
the national association could really 
do effective work, he said. 

Bj. Loss, Lake City, gave a brief 
talk on some of the national issues 
confronting nurserymen, citing the 
wages and hours act, social security 
law and the government dictum that 
nurserymen were not agriculturists 
and had no part in any program 
affecting agriculturists. The fact is, 
he said, if nurserymen are to remain 


if 


Vincent K. Bailey. 


where they are and anything ap- 
proaching federal inspection takes 
place and what is known as a fed- 
eral tag is imposed, it might well 
decide whether nurserymen will be 
able to remain in business. Re- 
ferring to Dr. R. P. White, Mr. 
Loss said there is no doubt that the 
A. A. N. secretary has the respect 
of all government officials because 
of his wide knowledge of nursery 
matters. A federal tag would prac- 
tically eliminate state inspection. Mr. 
Loss said he was proud of the man- 
ner in which the case for state in- 
spection had been presented to the 
National Plant Board by Thor 
Aamodt, of the Minnesota nursery 
inspection service. All but a few of 
the officials of the states vigorously 
opposed the change. An appeal 


was made by Mr. Loss for greater sup- 
port of, and a larger membership 
in, the national organization. 

E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D., 
read a telegram regarding the next 
A. A. N. convention, which will be 
held on a ship leaving Chicago for a 
4-day trip next July. 

In the absence of Commissioner 
Trovatten, Deputy Commissioner 
Thye addressed the convention. Pref- 
acing the address by a few remarks 
gleaned from his experience as a 
farmer, the deputy said he favored 
tree planting by farmers, but stated 
that spring was the worst time to 
approach the farmer about it, as he 
had too much else on his mind. Get- 
ting his. crops into the ground left 
little time to consider tree planting. 
The impression was given that if 
farmers were to be interested in fruits 
and ornamentals, they should be ap- 
proached at some time other than 
spring. The department regards 
nurserymen as engaged in a branch 
of agriculture and the problems of 
nurserymen as appealing to the de- 
partment as much as those of any 
other branch. 

Commissioner Trovatten was op- 
posed to the state’s competing with 
nurserymen and would not engage 
in having anything to do with selling 
trees to private owners. National 
or state forests are something else 
again, he said, but nurserymen could 
rest assured it would not be the pol- 
icy of his department to enter into 
competition with them. 

Dr. Strunk, commissioner of con- 
servation, gave a well received talk 
on a number of problems regarding 
which an appeal would be made to 
the coming legislature, in regard to 
raising fees and giving greater power 
to the conservation department. The 
work of the department was de- 
scribed as few nurserymen had heard 
it described before, and the talk 
made a great impression on those 
present. 

Prof. A. G. Ruggles, state ento- 
mologist, spoke on vigilance, the se- 
cret of healthy planting stock, and 
described in detail the gypsy brown- 
tail moth and the immense amount of 
money spent in eastern states to com- 
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bat the pest. There appeared to be 
little danger of Minnesota's becom- 
ing infested with this moth, in spite 
of the fact that it had jumped over 
what were believed to be its western 
boundaries. 

The title, “Future Planters 4H 
Members,” was objected to by A. J. 
Kittleson, head of 4H Club work in 
Minnesota, as he gave figures to prove 
that much planting was already be- 
ing done by 4H boys and girls. Sev- 
enty-one windbreaks had been estab- 
lished, many on the western part of 
the state, while 116,373 trees had 
been planted and over 1,000 shrubs. 
This, the speaker contended, made 
the work a matter of the present, and 
not the future. The state now has 
over 49,000 members, and if the work 
of planting increases, it will put the 
boys and girls in the front rank as 
conservationists. He appealed to the 
nurserymen for their continued sup- 
port. 

The nominating committee pre- 
sented its report and it was adopted 
without opposition. Vincent K. 
Bailey, of J. V. Bailey & Sons, New- 
port, was elected president; Frank 
Siefert, Stillwater, vice-president; 
H. J. Reid, treasurer, and R. N. 
Ruedlinger, secretary. Paul Peters, 
Sherburn, and Leslie Mitchell, Owa- 
tonna, were elected members of the 
executive committee. 

Tuesday's sessions closed with a 
buffet supper attended by a large 
number of members. Senator M. R 


Cashman acted as toastmaster and 
during the evening presented A. M. 
Brand, of Faribault, with a plaque, 
on behalf of the association, in rec- 
ognition of his work as a breeder of 
peonies and his untiring work in 









developing these flowers to the extent 
that the name of Brand is known 
wherever peonies are known and 
grown. Reference was also made 
to the work of Mr. Brand's father, 
O. M. Brand, who introduced the 
Peerless apple many years ago, one 
of the first to be introduced by a 
Minnesota grower. L. S. 





TWIN CITY MEETING. 


The deferred meeting of the Twin 
City Nurserymen’s Association was 
held November 27 at Wade's res- 
taurant, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Alex A. Granovsky, of the 
division of entomology, University 
Farm, gave an interesting talk on in- 
sect pests injurious to nursery stock, 
which evoked some discussion. 


J. V. Bailey, Newport, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the code com- 
mittee, members of which include 
H. J. Reid and Harry Franklin Baker, 
both past presidents of the associa- 
tion. 


J. Juhl, St. Paul, who was in charge 
of the association's exhibit at the state 
fair, presented a report on what was 
a creditable display, although it was 
evident that more space should have 
been occupied. 

Grant E. Perl, president, brought 
up the question of the Ruedlinger 
memorial fund, suggesting that one 
possible use of some of the money 
available would be a debate by stu- 
dents in the college of agriculture, the 
subject matter to deal with the nurs- 
ery industry in some form. The mem- 
bers agreed that something should be 
done about the matter, since they had 
shown their interest by voting an 








































Display Advertisement of Living Christmas Trees by Villa Park Evergreen Co. 
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extra $25 to be paid to the fund from 
the association's treasury. 

Of special interest was a discussion 
of methods of bidding on Univer- 
sity of Minnesota landscape projects. 
One motion was to request the pur- 
chasing department to open bids pub- 
licly, bidders to be notified, minimum 
wage to be specified and the men em- 
ployed to be covered by compensation 
insurance. After onsiderable discus- 
sion, Messrs. Perl and Reid were 
appointed as a committee to convey 
the sentiments of the association per- 
sonally to the university authorities. 





MAKES CHRISTMAS SALES. 


Among the nurserymen who are 
seeking a share of Christmas busi- 
ness is the Villa Park Evergreen Co., 
Villa Park, Ill. On this page is pic- 
tured a display advertisement for liv- 
ing Christmas trees on the firm's 
selling ground, on Roosevelt road, 
U. S. highway 330, three miles west 
of Wheaton, one of the western sub- 
urbs of Chicago. The sign is flanked 
by two well shaped Norway spruces 
covered with gold and silver icicles. 
The display attracted much atten- 
tion, and best of all, says Richard 
Zirkman, it brought in considerable 
business. 

Another nurseryman going after 
Christmas business is Arthur L. Wat- 
son, Grand Rapids, Mich., who is- 
sued a large, handsome, illustrated 
circular, mailed to the local public. 
In it were offered living Christmas 
trees, Norway spruces planted in bas- 
kets for holiday use, to be set out in 
a permanent location after the holi- 
days. These were priced from $1.25 
for 4-foot up to $3 for 6-foot. Cut 
trees were also offered, as well as 
roping for fireplace and doorway 
decorations, cone clusters, birch log 
candleholders, evergreen wreaths and 
blankets for cemeteries, Christmas 
wreaths and similar items. 





SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING. 


The South Dakota Nurserymen’s 
Association at its annual meeting 
held at Sisseton in conjunction with 
that of the South Dakota Horticul 
tural Society, November 25 and 26, 
with a good attendance, elected of 
ficers as follows: President, H. N 
Dybvig, Colton; vice-president, E. A 
Gates, Rapid City; secretary and 
treasurer, George W. Gurney, Yank 
ton. 
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Trade Faces Changing Conditions 


Careful Analysis of One’s Own Business, Coupled with Wise Management, Required to Meet the 
New Problems Faced by Nurserymen, Minnesota President Tells Convention — By John K. Andrews 


Since our meeting a year ago there 
have been radical changes in both the 
national and the international pic- 
ture. These changes are certain to 
have an effect on the nursery busi- 
ness. Sound thinking and construc- 
tive action will be necessary to main- 
tain and improve our position. It 
calls for wise and careful manage- 
ment on the part of each individual 
in the conduct of his own business. 
It demands continued watchfulness 
and concerted action through state 
and national associations. 

Considerable progress has been 
made by these associations during the 
past year in a number of matters. 

Trade barriers between states are 
gradually being lowered. The threat 
of federal control of nursery inspec- 
tion has been definitely buried. 

Contractual authority has been 
granted to federal tree-planting agen- 
cies such as the soil conservation 
service, shelter belt projects and 
others. This will enable them to 
contract with private nurserymen 
for the production and delivery of 
tree planting material over a period 
of years, instead of on a yearly basis 
as in the past. 

The nurserymen’s status under the 
social security and the wage-hour 
act has been improved and clarified. 

Nursery stock freight rates have 
been made more favorable by a 
change in classification. The rate on 
bales or bundles completely wrapped 
or in barrels, boxes or crates is now 
third class instead of second, and 
even some items in the first class have 
been lowered to third class. 


In regard to the Minnesota state 
tree law, as matters actually turned 
out the past year, the state exten- 
sion department found it was not 
necessary or advisable to use its au- 
thority to purchase trees for distribu- 
tion to planters. The officials found 
there would be no appreciable saving 
to planters over the price at which 
planting stock could be obtained 
direct from private nurseries. There- 
fore, planters were advised by the 
extension department to buy direct 
trom nurserymen. 


One of the unfavorable matters 


that have occurred during the past 
year is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's classification of nurs- 
ery stock. The commission refuses 
to consider nursery stock as an agri- 
cultural commodity, or nurserymen 
as farmers, for the purpose of the 
motor carriers’ act of 1935 as 
amended. Consequently, when trucks 
are hauling nursery stock interstate, 
they are not considered as farm 
trucks, for which slightly less strin- 
gent regulations are provided. This 
action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the classification of 
nursery stock as not an agricultural 


John K. Andrews. 


commodity is inconsistent with the 
action of all other federal depart- 
ments in respect to nursery classi- 
fication. An effort is being made 
to have this ruling reconsidered. 

All these matters just mentioned 
have a direct bearing on our pros- 
perity. They are some of the things 
our state and national associations 
can do for us better than we can 
do individually. 

There are other things, however, 
that affect our success, but which 
must be accomplished through our 
own individual judgment and by our 
own efforts. Favorable legislation is 
helpful, but it does not take the place 
of individual enterprise. Our state 
and our national associations are vi- 
tally important in protecting us from 
unnecessary and unfair handicaps, 
but things we can do for ourselves 


to promote success are equally im- 
portant. 

Indications at the present time are 
that there will be more activity in 
the nursery business during the com- 
ing season than there has been during 
the past season. Shall we benefit by 
that or not? More business does 
not always mean more profit. Some- 
times we operate on little or no mar- 
gin. Under certain conditions, more 
business might mean more work, but 
even less profit. 

In order that the expected increase 
in the nursery business be of benefit, 
it must carry with it a reasonable 
margin of profit. We must take in 
more money than we have to pay 
out. That sounds simple. Even the 
newsboy knows that if he pays one 
cent for a paper, he must sell for 
more than one cent. 

The great difficulty in the nursery 
business is that many of us, especially 
growers, do not realize the full cost 
of a tree or shrub, because we are 
paying for it over a term of years 
as we grow it on. From the time 
we prepare the soil, all through the 
planting, cultivating, pruning, spray- 
ing, digging, grading, handling and 
selling, we pay in different ways. 
We pay for seeds, labor, machinery, 
equipment, supplies, interest, taxes, 
rent, insurance, depreciation and a 
hundred other things. Loss by hail 
or wind or frost or unsold surpluses 
is also an element of cost. In other 
words, cost is really the sum total 
of all of our operating expenses, in- 
cluding average losses. 

In figuring cost, it is easy to over- 
look some of these things, and 
we more often err in placing our 
costs too low than too high. When 
we do that, we are led to believe 
we can sell for less than we should. 

One of the most vital questions 
in the conduct of our business is: 
What price shall we sell for? The 
items of cost mentioned are largely 
fixed. Except the loss of unsold 
surpluses, they are mostly beyond 
our control. That being the case, if 
we have fixed cost, our chance for 
profit lies in the establishment of a 
proper selling price. 

Too often we are governed in set- 
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ting our price by what somebody else 
sells for, rather than by our own op- 
erating expenses. This is often true, 
regardless of whether or not the 
quality of stock and the service ren- 
dered are comparable. 

A clothier does not sell a $55 suit 
for $17, merely because somebody 
else on the same street is selling an 
inferior suit for that figure. There 
is no justification for selling a good 
No. 1 tree at the same price that 
somebdoy else is quoting for a similar 
variety, but perhaps a different grade. 

If at the end of the year we have 
just come out even in our accounting, 
or perhaps a little behind, it is plain 
that we should either cut our costs 
or raise our selling price. Even as 
little as a ten per cent increase in 
selling price makes a difference. If 
your sales volume is $10,000, a ten 
per cent increase would make $1,000. 
Few planters would object to, or even 
notice, such a slight increase, espe- 
cially if they have confidence they 
are getting good stock. Nursery 
prices that are too low for legitimate 
profit are largely our own fault and 
not the fault of the public. 

In the days to come we must be 
especially careful. If we sell on a 
close margin now for delivery next 
spring, and in the meantime costs 
of operation rise ten, fifteen or twen- 
ty per cent, as they may well do, how 
shall we come out? This is a matter 
for serious thought by each of us. 

Other vital questions are: What 
and how much shall we plant next 
spring for delivery in 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945? What effect will the 
war have on business and agricul- 
ture in general and our business in 
particular? In our planting plans, 
each must decide for himself whether 
he will speculate on a boom or plant 
conservatively for a depression. 

During the past few years the 
agricultural classification of the nurs- 
ery business has become more and 
more recognized. Nurserymen them- 
selves are becoming more conscious 
that nursery farming is merely a 
branch of diversified agriculture. 

Like other branches, we are oper- 
ating below parity with industry and 
labor. At the present time it is 
claimed agriculture is twenty-three 
per cent below parity. In fact, the 
average for the past twenty years 
has been away below parity. We 
buy our equipment, our supplies and 
our living on a protected market, but 


sell our goods on an unprotected 
market, forced down by surpluses 
and competition among ourselves, 
and sometimes by competition from 
the government. 

Effort has been made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
aid general farming in order to com- 
pensate in part for having to operate 
below parity. Nursery farmers have 
not asked special aid, but we can 
well ask to be free from government 
competition. If we ourselves recog- 
nize our position and our rights and 
defend them in a constructive way, 
there is reason to believe we shall 
receive fair treatment. 

In the months to come, with the 
prospect of increased business, but 
also with the prospect of increased 
costs and complications, let us not be 
caught napping. 

Careful analysis on the part of 
each nurseryman of his own indi- 
vidual business, coupled with wise 
management of it, in view of changed 
conditions, should bring us a greater 
degree of prosperity for the period 
just ahead. 





PITTSBURGH GROUP MEETS. 


The Western Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association held one of its 
finest meetings November 19, at the 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. Sixty- 
five members and friends enjoyed the 
various speakers and dinner. 

The meeting opened with the ad- 
dress of welcome by President M. W. 
Hinn. This was followed by a short 
business session. 

W. R. Somers, of F. H. Woodruff 
& Sons, Milford, Conn., spoke on 
permanent turf grasses. Mr. Somers 
outlined many of the interesting tests 
that they are conducting at Milford. 

Robert P. Meahl, State College, 
gave an illustrated talk on plant ma- 
terials. Mr. Meahl showed many 
new, as well as old, shrubs and trees 
in full color and discussed the merits 
of each. This was a most interesting 
talk and was full of valuable informa- 
tion. 

Frank L. Stark, Jr., of the depart- 
ment of plant pathology at Cornell 
University, spoke on the use of chlo- 
ropicrin for soil sterilization in the 
greenhouse and lawn making. Mr. 
Stark’s talk was made possible through 
the courtesy of Innis, Speiden & Co., 

ew York. 

After dinner, Attorney Clyde S. 
Schumaker, Butler, Pa., had the gath- 
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ering roaring with laughter with his 
ready wit. 

The final speaker of the evening 
was John B. Bracken, head of the 
school of landscape architecture at 
Penn State, who spoke on landscape 
design and illustrated his talk by 
drawing several designs on the black- 
board. 

Directors elected for the coming 
year were as follows: Harry Troup, 
Bakerstown; John M. Eisler, Butler; 
Charles Zimmerman, Pittsburgh; 
Louis E. Wissenbach, Pittsburgh; Roy 
Briedenbach, Millvale; M. W. Hinn, 
Sewickley, and Sylvester Curto, Pitts- 
burgh. L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 





LANDSCAPERS ORGANIZE. 
The North Jersey Landscape Asso- 


ciation, a new organization formed 
by landscape contractors, landscape 
gardeners and gardeners of northern 
New Jersey, met October 27, at Irv- 
ington, and elected the following 
officers: President, Herbert C. Koffler; 
vice-president, G. F. Adelhelm, and 
secretary-treasurer, Warren Schuch, 
of La Barre & Schuch, 97 Lenox 
avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

The organization meets once a 
month, holding a business meeting 
followed by refreshments. 





SOD-CUTTING MACHINE. 


The first motor-driven sod cutter 
in the United States, after under- 
going preliminary tests earlier this 
autumn, at Cleveland under the di- 
rection of E. C. Gledhill, president 
of the Gledhill Road Machinery Co., 
Galion, O., will be ready for produc: 
tion by spring. 

The machine travels at the rate 
of one-half mile per hour, cutting a 
24-inch width of sod to any depth 
from one-half inch to three inches by 
means of an oscillating Pittman bar 
and circular knives on the sides. 

The machine is easily operated and 
cuts sod at the rate of 500 square 
yards an hour. Best results are ob- 
tained from the shallow half-inch 
depth because of lighter hauling 
weight and better knitting qualities 
with prepared ground. 

After the sod is cut by the ma 
chine, it is ready for rolling and 
distribution. 

Mr. Gledhill also is perfecting a 
combination bulldozer and earth 
mover for preparation of soil before 
laying the sod. 
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CORNUS RACEMOSA. 

The gray dogwood has in the past 
been listed in most nursery catalogues 
and many other publications as 
Cornus paniculata. With the amend- 
ments and adoption of the Interna- 
tional Rules of Botanical Nomencla- 
ture, the name Cornus racemosa can 
now be considered correct, and it is 
so listed in Rehder’s “Manual of Cul- 
tivated Trees and Shrubs,” published 
in 1940. 

The gray dogwood is a large up- 
right, spreading shrub, that may 
reach a height of fifteen feet or more. 
While young it is often quite narrow 
and upright, but at maturity, because 
of its tendency to spread by under- 
ground stems, it frequently becomes 
a dense mass as wide as, or wider 
than, it is high. The twigs are slender 
and the pith color is white or light 
brown, a characteristic that can be 
used in its identification. 

Cornus racemosa is hardy except in 
the most northern limits of the 
United States. It is native from 
Maine to Ontario and Minnesota, 
south to Georgia and Nebraska. The 
leaves are smaller than those of most 
of the shrubby dogwoods, usually 
about two to four inches long and 
narrow elliptic or lanceolate in out- 
line. The fall foliage color is a 
beautiful reddish-purple. 

The gray dogwood is especially at- 
tractive when its white flowers ap- 
pear in June. The white fruits ripen 
in September and are showy, attached 
to red pedicels. These fruit stems re- 
main attached to the plant and at- 
tractive after the fruits fall. The 
fruits are frequently taken by birds. 

This attractive and useful dogwood 
does well in almost any type of soil 
that contains sufficient moisture, and 
it can be planted in either sun or 
shade. Propagation can be accom- 
plished by seeds or softwood or hard- 
wood cuttings. It is usually free from 
any serious insects or diseases. 

Because of its tendency to spread, 
it makes a fine shrub for mass plant- 
ing on banks and for roadside plant- 
ing. It also finds its use in refined 
lawn groups and low screen plantings 
and has been satisfactory as a hedge. 
This plant is worth using extensively 
in landscape plantings. L.C.C. 





UNDER the firm name of Casa 
Loma Nursery, Mrs. C. F. Clampitt, 
Bakersfield, Cal., has opened for 
business, 








WHOLESALE PRICE LIST OF 


FLOWERING APPLES 


The trees offered herewith comprise a collection of the choicest 
forms gathered from many sources, mostly Asiatic varieties which 
are not susceptible to cedar-apple rust. 

All items are tied in bundles of ten of a variety and size, and 
orders must call for multiples of ten of a variety. Price quoted 
applies on lots of ten or more. 

Stock offered is grafted on apple, is twice transplanted and has 
been growing in field rows for two years. This stock is not intended 
for use in landscape work, but is heavy, high-grade lining out 
material. 


Prices 


$10.00 per 100 
12.00 per 100 


$15.00 per 100 
20.00 per 100 


2 to 3 feet 
3 to 4 feet 


12 to 18 inches 
18 to 24 inches 


Quantities and sizes as shown in these columns 


12to 18ins. 18to24ins. 2 to 3 ft. 3 to 4 ft. 
70 150 70 
80 230 
100 


Floribunda atrosanguinea .... 
Floribunda 


Sieboldii arborescens 


270 


Orders may be placed now and stock will be held for spring delivery. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Kew Gardens Bombed 


War Damage Done at England’s Famous Royal Botanic Garden 
Reported in Letter Recently Received from Official of Institution 


Among nurserymen in this country 
are a number of graduates of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, at Kew, Eng- 
land, while still others have visited 
the famous institution. So familiar is 
its name to all that there will be keen 
interest in the following account of 
the damage done by bombs there, as 
described by a well known official of 
the institution in the following letter, 
written November 4 in London, to 
a correspondent in this country, who 
has thoughtfully forwarded a copy to 
the editor: 


“It is so long since I have heard 
anything from you, or you from me, 
that I know you will be grieved to 
hear how greatly Kew has suffered 
from enemy action. 


“Several high explosive bombs 
have dropped in the gardens, as well 
as oil bombs and incendiary ones. 
Until recently we had not suffered 
very much damage, as the big bombs 
which fell were in the far parts of 
the gardens. One fell at the north 
end of the rhododendron dell, where 
it only rooted up a few ordinary rho- 
dodendrons and, of course, made a 
huge crater. Two others fell in grassy 
spots in the Queens Cottage grounds 
and made craters some twenty-five 
feet across, but did no damage other- 
wise, and the oil and incendiary 
bombs fell on lawns in various places 
and did no particular harm. A few 
days later some six smaller bombs 
were dropped near the Isleworth gate 
and some were also dropped in the 
Sion House meadows across the river. 
These damaged a good many trees. 
Some three weeks ago, however, a 
bomb fell on a house in the Kew 
road, close to the Cumberland gate, 
and much glass was broken in Mu- 
seum No. 1 and in the orchid houses, 
the Sherman-Hoyt house and other 
places. A bomb which fell on the 
other side of the river, at Brentford, 
caused a good deal of damage to the 
herbarium, as the blast broke about 
100 panes of glass in the middle wing, 
and a bomb which fell at the foot of 
Kew bridge, on our side, broke much 
glass in Museum No. 4 and in most 
of our houses along the Kew road. 


“Our worst damage unfortunately 


took place about a week ago, when a 
bomb fell in the early morning in 
front of a house in the Kew road, 
near the North gallery. The blast 
from this blew down some sixty yards 
of our boundary wall and did much 
damage to the North gallery and the 
two adjoining houses in the gardens. 
The pictures in the North gallery, 
however, had all been removed some 
time previously to a place of safety. 
The blast from this bomb also 
smashed thousands of panes of glass 
on the east side of the temperate 
house, and I fear it will be impos- 
sible to repair the damage, and should 
there be a bad winter, no doubt many 
of the fine specimens will perish. 
About the same time another bomb 
fell between the palm house and the 
azalea garden and destroyed a num- 
ber of interesting trees in the ash col- 
lection, and the blast smashed many 
hundred panes of glass in the palm 
house itself and in the water lily 
house. Here again it will be difficult 
to effect repairs and save some of 
our unique plants, but I am hoping 
that we shall be able to make sound 
the southern end of the palm house, 
where magnificent cycad specimens 
are housed. On the evening of the 
same day, three bombs fell again near 
the temperate house, one in the heath 
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garden to the west of King William's 
Temple, where many interesting 
Chinese rhododendrons, arbutus and 
other plants were smashed to atoms, 
and the blast from this bomb broke 
much more glass in the northern end 
of the temperature house. An oil 
bomb fell close to the temperate 
house, but as this smashed a water 
main no particular damage was done. 
The third bomb was a delayed action 
one, and this I am glad to say has 
been safely removed before it ex- 
ploded. It was found to be some six- 
teen feet down and was about 500 
pounds in weight. Since then I am 
glad to say we have not suffered, 
though several bombs have fallen to 
the south of us in the Old Deer park. 

“TI am hoping it may be possible to 
find accommodation for some of our 
rarer plants from the palm house and 
temperate house in some place of 
safety. We are also taking steps t 
move some of the herbarium speci 
mens, but with the indiscriminate 
bombing which is taking place, it is 
difficult to find any place which may 
be safe from enemy attack. 

“I know that you and other kind 
friends in America will be much dis 
tressed to hear how Kew has suffered 
from enemy action, and I much hope 
that we may be left in peace and 
that we shall suffer no further dam- 
age, as there is no sort of military 
objective anywhere in this part of 
the world. 

“Your sympathy and help are 
much appreciated by all of us.” 








Understocks 


understock for grafting purposes: 


quotations. 














We offer and will gladly quote attractive prices on the following varieties of 


ACER DASYCARPUM and SACCHARUM, AESCULUS OCTANDRA, 
ALTH4EA ROSEA, BETULA NIGRA, BETULA LENTA, CARPINUS 
CAROLINIANA, CORNUS FLORIDA, CORNUS STOLONIFERA, 
DIOSPYROS VIRGINIANA, FAGUS FERRUGINEA, HAMAMELIS 
VIRGINIANA, ILEX OPACA, JUGLANS CINEREA and NIGRA, JUNI- 
PERUS VIRGINIANA, LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE, OBTUSIFOLIUM 
and OVALIFOLIUM, MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA and TRIPETALA, 
MORUS ALBA TATARICA and ULMUS AMERICANA and PUMILA. 


Also our usual line of Evergreens, Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, and Vines and Creepers, in both finished and lining-out 
stock. Also Hardwood Cuttings and Fruit Trees. 


Ask for a copy of our wholesale trade list. Send your want list for special 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


By J. H. H. Boyd President 


for Grafting | 


J. R. Boyd 
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TAXUS CAPITATA, 
HICKSI, ERECTA 


Our Upright Yews have been trans- 
planted four times and sheared annu- 
ally into columnar shape required in 
a good foundation planting. 
Each 10 

3. to 3V ft. ..........---. $3.00 $27.00 

34 to 4 — ft... 3.75 35.00 
; one... 4.50 40.00 

% = 3 eee 5.00 

to SV ft. 

é to7 ft. 


Capitata Cubes and Globes 
18x18 ins., $1.75; - ins., $2.00; 
24x24 ins., $2.25 each 


Truckloads delivered, 
charge. 


Carload saves packing charge. 


RIDGEVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Mount Airy, Maryland 


reasonable 








WHITE-FLOWERING 


DOGWOOD 


3 to 4 ft., 35e 
Write for Wholesale Catalogue 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Hampton, Virginia 








he out sapien 


10.00 890.00 


Jap. Upright Yew 


4 to 6 ins., 7.50 70.00 


Ret. Lutescens 
(Golden Globe)... 1. 6.50 


Jap. Barberry, 
. -yr. seedlings, 
heavy 


12,000 Lombardy Poplars, 4 4 to 8 ft. 
Special prices on request. 


ESHAM’S NURSERIES 


Box 65 Frankford, Del. 








TAXUS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Brevifolia 
Capitata 
Cuspidata 


Intermedia 
Media Hatfieldii 
Media Hicksii 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 








OBITUARY. 


Andrew O. Anderson. 


Andrew O. Anderson, head of the 
Anderson Nursery Co., Devils Lake, 
N. D., was killed November 17 by 
the accidental discharge of a shotgun 
when he was shooting rabbits. 

Born at Hillsboro in 1888, Mr. 
Anderson had lived for many years 
at Devils Lake. Survivors include his 
widow, a daughter, five sons, four 
brothers and six sisters. 


Joseph Valentino. 


The funeral of Joseph Valentino, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., was held 
November 23. He had been associ- 
ated with the Volino Nursery, at 
Poughkeepsie, until last year. He was 
59 years old. Survivors include his 
widow, six daughters and four sons. 


Orland J. Manahan. 


Orland J. Manahan, aged 25, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Manahan, of 
the Pontiac Nursery Co., Romeo, 
Mich., died in Bishop hospital, at 
Almont, November 29. He was a 
graduate of Columbia Military School 
and Michigan State College. In addi- 
tion to his parents, he leaves a 
brother, Richard; widow, Eugenia E., 
and daughter, Sharon Annette. Burial 
was at White Chapel memorial park, 
December 2. 


Karl Otto Hoffer. 


Karl Otto Hoffer, 32, who was in 
the nursery business with his father, 
in the New Market Perennial Gar- 
dens, New Market, N. J., died No- 
vember 30, at the Muhlenberg hos- 
pital, Plainfield, N. J. Surviving are 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Hoffer; his widow, Mrs. Margaret 
L. Hoffer; three sons, Karl F., Rich- 
ard A. and Paul D. Hoffer; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Adolph Fischer, Easton, 
Pa., and Mrs. John Borgstrum, Elm- 
hurst, L. I., and a brother, Eric M. 
Hoffer, Trenton, N. J. B. J. 





THE Eli D. Ray Nursery was 
opened at Third street and Fifteenth 
avenue, Yuma, Ariz., recently. 


AMONG the first nurserymen 
called into service in the federal pre- 
paredness program is James I. E. 
Ilgenfritz, of I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons 
Co., Monroe, Mich. He is lieutenant 
in the 107th observation squad and 
is at Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, 
La. 
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SEEDS 


1940 CROP 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices F. O. B. New York 


Abies balsamea, Balsam Fir 
concolor, White Fir (Colo.).. 
“ fraseri, Frazer Fir 
Acer negundo, Box Elder 
“ gaccharum, Sugar Maple, 
northern seed 
ler canadensis, Downy 
Shadblow, 4d.b. 
» canadensis, American Red- 


Chionanthias virginica, 
Fringetree, c.s. 
— : mollis, Downy Haw- 
c.8. 
Cupressus arizonica, Arizona Cypress . 
“  macrocarpa, Monterey Cypress 
Eucalyptus—varieties on request 
Fraxinus americana, White Ash... 
lanceolata, Green Ash 
velutina, Arizona Ash 
Hicoria pecan. (Hardy Northern 
Naturals) 
Hex verticilints, Common Winter- 


testes, Tatarian Honey- 
— c.8. 

andifore, Sweetbay, c.s.... 

. — ~weey Southern Mag- 


‘~ . Japanese Magnolia... 
Mahonia equiteiem, Oregon Hol- 
lygrape, 
ary coronaria, Wild Sweet Crab, 


Spruce ° 
glauca qmertiana, Black Hills 
Spruc 
guagena, Colorado Spruce.. 
Pinus resinosa, Red Pine 
“ gstrobus, White Pine 
Plumbago capensis, blue, per 1000 
seeds, $3.30 


8. he 
* capensis, white, per 1000 
seeds, $4.00. 


Prunus armeniaca monGshertea. 
Manchurian Apricot, c.s.. 
avium, Mazzard, c.8......... 

. Conneaee, Myrobalan Plum, 


cs 
mahaleb, Mahaleb Cherry, c.s. 
pennsylvanica, Pin Cherry, 
c.8. 


c.8. 
serrulata, sachalinensis, Ezo- 
Yama Cherry, c.s 
subhirtella pentula, Shidare- 
Higan Weepin OL: c.8. 
tomentean, Nanking Cherry, 


triloba, Flowering Plum, c.s. 
virginiana, Common Choke- 
cherry, c.s. 
“ yedoensis, Yedo Cherry, c.s... 
Pseudotsuga dougiasi glauca, Blue 
Douglas Fir (Colo.).........+-+ 
Rhamnus cathartica, Common 
Buckthorn, d.b. 
er t eters Fragrant Sumac, 


auntie gigantea, Giant Sequoia. 
Shepherdia argentea, Silver But- 
falo Berry, 4.b. 
Sorbus americana, 
Mountain Ash, d.b. 
Stewartia pentagyna, 
Stewartia, c.s. . 
Thuja orientalis aurea, Golden 
Oriental Arbor-vite 
Tilia americana, American Linden 
Tsuga canadensis, Canada Hemlock 
ecaroliniana, Carolina Hem- 
lock 
Viburnum acerifolium, Sagtetent 
Viburnum, 4.b. ° - 
* dentatum, Arrowwood, ab.. 40 
lantana, Wayfaring Tree, d. b. 50 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Texans Fight Peach Ban 


Funds Pledged at Austin Meeting to Enjoin States 
Quarantining Against Texas Trees for Peach Mosaic 


J. M. Del Curto, chief of horticul- 
tural inspection and quarantines of 
the Texas department of agriculture, 
called a meeting for the purpose of 
discussing the peach mosaic quaran- 
tine situation, at Austin, December 5, 
in the office of J. E. McDonald, com- 
missioner of agriculture. The follow- 
ing were present: J. E. McDonald, 
Walter T. McKay, J. M. Del Curto 
and J. M. Ramsey, Austin; Jesse D. 
Breedlove, A. L. Thompson, J. A. 
Bostick, Homer W. Eikner, Tyler; 
Edward L. Baker, Fort Worth; Ray 
Verhalen and L. E. Ihrke, Scottsville; 
Lee Mosty, Center Point, and Harvey 
Mosty, Kerrville. 


Mr. Del Curto made a report on 
the peach mosaic quarantines, giving 
complete information on what steps 
had been taken by his department 
and also by the federal quarantine 
officials. He reviewed the work that 
had been done, beginning with the 
phony peach disease hearing at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., eight years ago. Then 
came the beginning of the peach 
mosaic, the first hearing having been 
held at Albuquerque, N. M., in 1936, 
with continued hearings from then to 
the present time. Mr. Del Curto 
stated that his department had com- 
plied with all the rules, regulations 
and requirements placed by the fed- 
eral officials and was continuing to 
do so, the consequences of which had 
placed heavy burdens and hardships 
on several Texas nurserymen and 
caused heavy financial losses by de- 
struction of trees. This was done in 
order to keep trade channels open 
with other states. In spite of these 
precautions, Mr. Del Curto stated 
that several states had placed quaran- 
tines on all peach stock in Texas, and 
some states were contemplating can- 
celing permits of all Texas nursery- 
men shipping into their states. 


J. M. Ramsey then took the chair. 
A motion was made by J. A. Bostick 
and seconded by Jesse Breedlove that 
Texas nurserymen employ a compe- 
tent attorney and go into federal 
court to seek an injunction against 
any state or states which place a quar- 
antine against peach stock being 
shipped out of Texas into such state 


or states, except in such cases where 
said peach stock is under quarantine 
by Texas officials. The vote was 
unanimous, and all present pledged 
contributions to a fund to bear the 
expenses of such court procedure. 
J. M. Ramsey and A. L. Thompson 
were delegated to contact an attorney 
and engage his services to proceed at 
once. 


A resolution was passed in favor 
of having the peach mosaic eradica- 
tion work continued by the federal 
bureau of quarantines and also of 
having the peach mosaic quarantines 
placed under the control of the fed- 
eral bureau and taken out of the 
hands of state quarantine officials. It 
was voted to seek the aid of congress- 
men to appropriate funds to reim- 
burse nurserymen for stock which 
was found clear of disease, but which 
was ordered destroyed for the protec- 
tion of the public. The aid of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
will be solicited by Texas nurserymen 
through Secretary Richard P. White 
to get this placed before the proper 
officials in Washington. 


A vote of thanks and appreciation 
by Texas nurserymen was extended 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


to the department of agriculture, 
J. E. McDonald and his officials, for 
their untiring efforts and efficient 
work in endeavoring to keep the 
channels of trade open. 


A resolution was passed pledging 
the aid and assistance of Texas nurs- 
erymen against any change of ad- 
ministration or transfer of any au- 
thority or power in our Texas depart 
ment of agriculture. It is believed 
that any change would be highly det- 
rimental to public good and greatly 
retard the efficiency and service ren- 
dered by this highly essential depart- 
ment of our state government. 

Harvey Mosty, Sec’y, 
Texas Assn. of Nurserymen. 





BAN FOR PEACH MOSAIC. 


The first quarantine decree under 
a law enacted thirty-six years ago 
was announced a few days ago by 
the Rhode Island state department 
of agriculture, which banned impor: 
tation of the woody parts of peach, 
nectarine and plum plants from cer- 
tain parts of the United States. In 
an effort to prevent the introduction 
in Rhode Island of peach mosaic, the 
quarantine was placed under the 
nursery law which was passed by 
the Rhode Island legislature in 1904. 
The quarantine applies to the entire 
states of Arizona and Texas and cer- 
tain counties in California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Utah. 





cleaned and no drying 
germination. 


clusters. 


ow 
° 
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Allium Schcnoprasum 
Alyssum argenteum 





Me pet go pee 
83 s3338s333 


1.00 





Northern-grown SEEDS 


The following seeds have been collected by us at the proper time, carefully 


cleaned and stored or stratified in the proper way at the right temperature. 
have been treated in the same way as we treat the seeds we collect for our own 
use. The methods we use are those which years of experimenting have shown 
will cause a high percentage of germination at the proper time. 
is allowed to occur, 


The prices quoted cannot be compared with prices of dried berries or flower 


We have a great many varieties of seeds not listed. Write for prices. 


Bay State Nurseries, Inc., 


They 


All seeds are 
if this has been found to retard 


1 Ib. 
$6.00 


}° 
i] 


~S~ 
33! 
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North Abington, Mass. 
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PEAR TREES 


One-year Trees. Almost all are whips. 
Two-year Trees. Fairly well branched. 


Baldwin—New Blight-proof (3c higher 


each grade) 
Clapp Favorite Howell Pattens 


Duchesse Pineapple 
Flemish Beauty 
Garber 





Kieffer I 
Le Conte Seck 
Lincoln Sugar 
All trees are nice. Good heavy caliper 


ach grade. 
—— Per 10 Per 100 Per 1000 
2 to 3-ft. Whips..$1.00 $ 7.50 $ 60.00 
4-ft. Whips.. 1.25 10.00 
5-ft. Whips.. 1.50 13.00 
6-ft. Whips.. 2.25 20.00 
7-ft. Whips.. 3.00 27.50 


In 6 to 7-foot trees we have: 

Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, 

coln, Pineapple. 

Packed in bales at cost. I sell ONLY 
GOOD STOCK with Best Service Pos- 
sible. 


ROSEMONT NURSERIES 
A. L. Thompson 
P. 0.Box 839 Tyler, Texas 








Lining-out Stock 


At special cash prices. Per 1000 


oo Rosea, sdigs., 6 to 12 ins. .$5. 
“~~ sdigs., 12 to 18 ins.. 8.00 





Rhus Copallina, 

ae 
Rob pida, 12 to 18 ins 
Robinia H 


18 to 24 ins 
Vulgaris. 


ym 
18 to 24 ins. 
Fagus Americana, ,f to 12 ins 
Fraxi L 6 to 12 ins. 5.00 
Fraxinus Lanceolata, 12 to 18 ins. 8.00 
Liriodendron Tulipifera, 4 to 6 ins. 4.00 
Liriodendron dental, 6 to 12 ins. 6.00 
Platanus Occid 
Tree, Xt, to 12 i 
P Gecidentalis, 
Tree 1 12 to 18 ins. 


NOLERIDGE NURSERIES 


McMinnville, Tenn. R.F.D. 7 











JUNIPER GRAFTS 


From 2%-in. pots 
Ready for shipment about April 1, 1941. 
Made Right, Packed Right, Priced Right. 
Discount for early orders. 
Send for list of varieties. 
FIKE NURSERIES 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 








SURPLUS 


Pfitzer Junipers, 3% to 4 ft. spread 
Spiny Greek Junipers, 3 to 4 ft. 


CLEVELAND NURSERY CO. 


R. H. Mohlenhoff, Prop. 
CLEVELAND, MISS. 








DOUBLE-FLOWERING PEACHES 
Pink, Red, White 
Named Varieties 


The rod te Millis lis Nursery Company 


Ottawa, 








LOWERING CRABS 
and Japanese Flowering Cherries 


Finest varieties for lining out 
and finished stock. 


NL we COTTAGE GanDens 











Although the blister rust quaran- 
tine was put in effect in 1917, it was 
done under a special act of the legis- 
lature and not under the nursery act. 





COLORADO QUARANTINES. 


Effective December 15, a quaran- 
tine has been established by the state 
of Colorado against the Oriental fruit 
moth “and all varieties and species 
including the flowering forms of 
peach, nectarine, almond, apricot, 
plum, cherry, chokecherry, quince, 
pear, apple and haw or hawthorn 
(crategus, sp.), trees or plants or 
parts thereof.” Budwood or scions 
from the infested area may be 
shipped into Colorado in limited 
amounts and only during the dor- 
mant period under permit. Bare-root 
trees or plants will be admitted only 
during the dormant period if fumi- 
gated with methyl bromide according 
to the specifications of the order. The 
quarantined area includes all states 
east of the Mississippi except Maine 
and Wisconsin, as well as five states 
west of the Mississippi—Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri and 
Texas. 

Under the alfalfa weevil quaran- 
tine, which was effective April 18, 
1940, nursery stock packed in tule 
may be shipped into Colorado only 
if fumigated with cyanide of sodium 
or cyanide of potassium. 





MONTANA PROPOSAL. 


Sealed proposals for the improve- 
ment of the roadside adjacent to the 
wye at the junction of routes 2 and 
11 in Livingston, Mont., will be re- 
ceived by the state highway commis- 
sion, Helena, Mont., until December 
20. The stock wanted consists of 
2,170 lineal feet of caragana hedge, 
evergreens, ash, elm and other trees, 
as well as grass seed, topsoil, grading 
and preparing the planting areas, 
commercial fertilizer, concrete curb 
and sprinkler system. 





THE proceedings of the sixteenth 
National Shade Tree Conference, 
held at Detroit, August 27 to 30, 
just issued, contains 180 pages of 
talks and discussions of up-to-date 
information for those who move, re- 
pair and care for ornamental trees. 
Dr. Paul E. Tilford, of Ohio agri- 
cultural experiment station, Wooster, 
is the editor, 








NURSERY 


SEES 


For Winter P. ating or 
Stratification — 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


samea 
Juniperus virginiana, clean 
seed from Northern, 
Northwestern and South- 
ern sources (specify your 


» domestic 
Black Hills 


Strobus, Lake States.... 
Strobus, New York State 
Thuja _ occidentalis 
orientalis, domestic .... 
orientalis aurea nana... 
orientalis conspicua 
orientalis pyramidalis... 
ee a Northern 


1 
caraitadasn, New England 
collected 
Amelanchier canadensis, true 


popopomgerem gree gegere 
S SSasSassa 235 





s 


oblongifolia, true 1 
Arctostaphylos U va- r- clean 
—--- oo atropur- . 

urea 
Camellia Japonica, fresh do- 
mest 


— 


ROM COTO to Brome 2 SOON 


outa Arnoldiana, clean. 
coccinea, clean 

cordata, clean 
nitida, clean 
Oxyacantha (monogyna) 
prunifolia 
punctata 

Jugians cinerea, New Eng- 
land, . - 

Malus thelfera 

on eee, Damson 


mre 3 


Quercus a. (cold stor- 
age), 10 Ibs., $2.00 
Phellos (cold storage, 

Ibs... 50 
rugosa, domestic, clean. 
rugosa alba, domestic 


ra 
Lae sa clean 
ulgaris, clean 7 
Vibursum americanum, clean 1.00 
Opulus, clean 1.00 


ssnesese 38 & &B Sk Susssshz2 Sez =e E2323 = 


8 CNH ame 
Lae 
eo 


% oz. oz. 
Azalea calendulacea.. .$0.50 $1.75 
mollis, choicest do- 
mestic 1.00 3.00 
4.50 
2.00 


3 


viscosa 
Kalmia latifolia, North- 
ern strain 60 2.00 
Rhododendron carolinia- 
num, New England 
seed 50 1.50 
catawbiense, New 
England seed ... «3 1.00 
maximum ... . 85 1.00 
maximum, select, 
large leaf, sarge 
; 2.00 


Send for General Catalogue 
of 1,806 Items 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 


HORTICULTURIST 


| P. 0. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman — By Ernest Hemming 


THE FUTURE. 


It is assumed that the nursery busi- 
ness is somewhat of a luxury; at least, 
it is usually classified as such when 
compared with those industries that 
have to do with the essentials of life 
or a defense program, when, in 
reality, horticulture in most of its 
branches is one of the essentials of 
civilization. It may be that, for the 
moment, the production of shade and 
ornamental plants is not so important. 
This can hardly be said of fruits 
and other utilitarian products of nurs- 
eries. 

The nurseryman who listens to the 
radio and reads his newspaper can- 
not help beginning to wonder what 
the future holds in store for him. 
His business differs from nearly all 
others in that he has to look so far 
into the future. There is scarcely 
an item he produces that does not 
take from two to ten years to be- 
come marketable. In other words, 
he has to guess what the market 
will be for 2-inch shade trees, say, 
in 1947, and so on all down the list 
of items he grows. 

The old-timers who were doing 
business during the first World war 
will recall how production was re- 
duced to the minimum during the 
war; then they frantically went into 
production during the boom and pro- 
duced a surplus for which there was 
no market during the depression. 

Will this same cycle repeat itself 
with the present unheaval? More 
than likely it will, and few of us will 
adjust our business policy to meet 
the situation. It is true, there are 
many unknown quantities; some even 
go so far as to think the end of pres- 
ent civilization is at hand, while 
others think that the only effect on 
this country will be increased busi- 
ness. 

The one thing we can be quite 
sure of is that nothing is static; that 
would simply mean decay. America 
is dynamic, and any change will be 
in the form of an expansion or pro- 
gressive future. Maybe there will be 
a change in values. We shall look 
on money as currency rather than 
wealth. Which reminds me of a re- 


mark made by the late W. W. 
Harper, of Andorra Nurseries: “I am 
a rich man, but my wealth is mostly 
in trees and plants, and I cannot 
eat them.” 

In the last analysis, there is a 
simple cure for all the mental dis- 
turbance caused by fear of the future, 
and that is faith. Faith in the gov- 
ernment, even if your particular party 
is not in power. Faith in America, 
that is quite able to look after itself. 
Faith in the nursery business, as 
being one of the fundamental essen- 
tials of progress, and since the nurs- 
ery turnover runs from two to ten 
years, it has a better chance of ad- 
justing itself to changes and events 
than most businesses. E. H. 





THE CROSS VINE. 


Several years ago we planted a 
cross vine, Bignonia capreolata, to 
grow on an open trelliswork cover- 
ing an outdoor terrace. It was a new 
vine to this section, and its growth 
for the first year or two was dis- 
appointing, but within five or six 
years it made a beautiful lacy canopy 
of year-around foliage. It covered an 
area of at least 300 square feet. The 
beautiful evergreen foliage is light 
green in summer and bronze-green in 
winter. The flowers, occurring in 
summer, are a yellow-red trumpet, as 
it is a member of the trumpet vine 
family. 





HELP WIN THE WAR 
BY TRADING 


We hold the most comprehensive 
stock of ornamental woody plants 
of any commercial grower in the 
temperate regions of the world. 
Due to war conditions we must 
clear our stocks and grow food. 

Please ask for our special export 
catalogue, which lists plants in 
sizes conforming with U. S. A. 





import regulations. 


At these difficult times we look 
to the nurserymen of the U. S. A. 
for their support. 


HILLIER & SONS, Nursergmen 
WINCHESTER, ENGLAND 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Since then we have planted this 
vine on decorative signposts, where 
its graceful habit of growth is shown 
at its best; also on garden walls, 
fences and house walls, for its curly 
tendrils stick to almost any surface 
with great tenacity. 

This graceful vine can cover a wall 
with a delicate pattern as picturesque 
as any Boston ivy, yet its delicacy be- 
lies a sturdy vigor which enables it to 
grow to real heights and cover a 3- 
story house. It is a taprooted vine; 
hence its vigor and also its slowness 
to establish itself after transplanting. 

This choice vine is perfectly hardy 
in Maryland, but would probably not 
prove satisfactory above the Mason 
and Dixon line. After all, a really 
sizable part of American horticulture 
is practiced below that line. Not so 
many southern catalogues list this 
beautiful vine, yet evergreen vines 
are scarce, 

The name comes from a noticeable 
cross that is apparent when a trans- 
verse section of the stem is made. 

This native vine is easily propa- 
gated, and I heartily commend it to 
your attention if you do not live too 
far north. 


ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 





The F. A. Barturrr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 














The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Narsery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 











® 
de WILDE’S 


RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 




















Bobbink & Atkins 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
and Taxus. 


Hardy Azaleas, Mollis 
and 
Schlippenbachii. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 














KOSTER COMPANY, 


AZALEA INDICA FOR rongene 


audins Azale*s. 
BRIDGETON. N. J. 











SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Scott Wilmore, of the W. W. Wil- 
more Nursery, Denver, Colo., suf- 
fered a broken leg on Thanksgiving 
morning. It will be necessary for 
him to wear a cast which reaches the 
hip for eight or ten weeks, but in 
spite of this handicap he is taking 
care of his correspondence. 

George Gurney, of the House of 
Gurney, Yankton, S. D., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gurney, is taking a 
vacation trip. Their destination is 
the Gulf of Mexico, and they are 
visiting friends in the trade along the 
way. Mr. Gurney reports that a 
heavy snow which covered South 
Dakota late in November brought 
much-needed moisture. 

The chief executive of the state of 
Missouri, Lloyd C. Stark, has been 
reélected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Stark Bros. Nurser- 
ies & Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., 
to become effective as soon as he 
leaves the governor's office. 

The Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety met for the seventy-fourth time, 
December 4 to 6, at Kansas City. 
James Homer Sharp, Council Grove, 
who was elected president, is a fruit 
grower and son of a former president 
of the society. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, Herbert L. 
Drake, Bethel; treasurer, Fred Has- 
ler, Halstead; secretary, George W. 
Kinkead, Topeka. Trustees chosen 
were Herman Theden, Bonner 
Springs; S. W. Decker, Manhattan, 
and W. R. Flanders, Ellsworth. 

W. C. Salome, of the Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Mount Hope, Kan., has 
been seriously ill for several weeks 
with what is believed appendicitis. 

R. S. Lake, of the Shenandoah 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., made a 
business trip to Alabama, where his 
company grows some stock, the fore 
part of December. 

The Sarber Nursery, Topeka, 
Kan., is building a small greenhouse 
for propagating purposes. An at- 
tractive neon sign has been installed 
in front of the property on highway 
10, and new landscaping of the prem- 
ises is being planned for spring. 

J. E. Conard and Mrs. Conard, 
Stigler, Okla., visited relatives at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Ottawa, Kan., 
recently. Mr. Conard reports that 
fall business was good and that the 
freeze in November apparently did 
little damage in his part of the 
country. 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 


Ready for delivery about 
May 1, 1941 


For southern or far western orders, stock 
can be shipped late ' repped or early 
arch. 


You can save 10% on the price of your 
grafts, if you will place your order - 
fore January 1, 1941. Early orders are 
a help to us in making up our propa- 
me | list, and we are giving you the 
enefit of this by allowing this special 
discount. 


cer palmat Ashi-Beni . 
Acer palmatum atropur- 


Per 10 Per 100 
- $3.50 $30.00 


2. 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 2. 
— chinensis eee . 


Juniperes 
Juniperus oe — le 
a cuunmnate argentea s 


auieeine uamata Meyeri . 
Juni {perus virginiana 1 urkil . 
Juniperus virginiana 

Caneertli 





Juniperus virginiana glance . 
perus virginiana bosa 
3 unlperus + virginiana o 
irginiana Kostert. 
virginiana Schottii 








2.7 
Juniperus sabina Von Ehron. 
Magness Sieg —r- 
oa 

















S FERSSES! 
3 3333333 


is 
Thue. occidentalis elegantis- 228 
Thuja Ja occidentalis lutea Geo. “se 
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HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
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Diseases of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies — By Leo R. Tehon 


INK-SPOT OF POPLARS. 


Weather conditions prevailing in 
the province of Quebec in 1936 
favored a severe outbreak of a disease 
of poplars known as ink-spot and en- 
abled René Pomerleau, forest pathol- 
ogist of the Canadian laboratory of 
forest pathology, to undertake a de- 
tailed investigation of the disease. 

Ink-spot is a disease of poplar 
leaves caused by a fungus known as 
Sclerotinia bifrons. On infected leaves 
thick, black, round or elongated spots 
develop and, on reaching a certain 
stage, fall from the leaves, leaving 
holes. Ink-spot has been known in 
the United States and Canada for 
many years, having first been de- 
scribed in 1890 and subsequently re- 
ported from New England states, 
New York, Wisconsin, Ontario, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and Vir- 
ginia. Its range is practically coex- 
tensive with the range of the aspen, 
Populus tremuloides, although appar- 
ently it prefers fairly cold climates. 
Besides aspen, it attacks the Lom- 
bardy and the Carolina poplars. 
Populus grandidentata appears im- 
mune, and it has been observed that 
in mixed stands of aspen and grandi- 
dentata, both in the Adirondack 
mountains and in Quebec, only aspen 
trees were infected. 

Although usually not an important 
disease, weather conditions can be 
such as to favor its development to 
the extent that it becomes severely 
destructive. For example, in some lo- 
calities M. Pomerleau observed that 
when the disease was at the height 
of its development it killed from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the foliage 
on trees. In some cases it caused al- 
most complete defoliation and re- 
sulted in the death of young trees. 


The black spots which develop on 
infected leaves are masses of fungus 
of the kind commonly called sclerotia. 
These masses, although not immedi- 
ately capable of spreading the disease, 
develop a spore-producing body after 
they have lain on the soil and have 
overwintered normally under a snow 
cover. The spore-producing body, 
similar in many ways to that arising 
from brown-rot mummies of cherries 


and plums, begins to discharge spores 
at about the time aspen leaves are 
unfolding or when they have ex- 
panded and reached full size. Spores 
are discharged forcibly, so as to be 
caught by air currents and carried to 
leaves which they can infect. 

Experimental infection of aspen 
leaves showed that less than a month 
is required for the development of 
characteristic spots on leaves. In 
nature leaf lesions are completely 
formed by June 15, and in the next 
thirty days the sclerotia complete 
their development and begin to fall 
to the ground. Development of heavy 
and destructive infection appears, 
however, to be dependent on the oc- 
currence of a combination of weather 
factors seldom encountered. Conse- 
quently it is only in particular years, 
or in a short period of years, that 
ink-spot can reach destruction pro- 
portions. 

The above study has furnished no 
suggestion on control measures. Since 
young trees are often most severely 
damaged, occasional outbreaks might 
be costly in nurseries growing pop- 
lars. But, knowing the life history of 
the fungus responsible for ink-spot, 
we can suggest that application of the 
same sprays as are used for early sea- 
son control of brown rot of prunus 
species should give a marked degree 
of protection from ink-spot damage. 





TUPELO LEAFSPOT. 


In a number of southeastern states 
a leafspot disease often attacks two 
of the American tupelos, Nyssa syl- 
vatica and Nyssa biflora, in some 
regions causing more or less severe 
leaf damage. The leafspot, which ap- 
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pears in late summer, especially in 
August and September, is caused by 
a parasitic fungus known technically 
as Phyllosticta Nysse. Like many 
other leafspot diseases of trees, the 
tupelo leafspot had until recently re- 
ceived little attention aside from the 
recognition by specialists in fungi of 
the fungus associated with it. 

Because tupelos in Duke forest are 
severely affected by leafspot, the 
plant pathologist at Duke University, 
Frederick A. Wolf, undertook a study 
of the disease and has lately reported 
his results. 

States in which the disease is 
known to occur are Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Maryland. The recorded range of 
the disease is less extensive than the 
range of the tupelos subject to at- 
tack by it. 

Commonly leafspot is most severe 
on small tupelos. This means, how- 
ever, not that young trees are more 
susceptible than old trees, but, rather, 
that the foliage of small trees, being 
nearer the ground, is more easily 
reached by infective spores produced 
in old, decaying leaves on the ground. 

The first sign of leaf infection is 
the presence of irregular, purplish 
blotches scattered over the upper leaf 
surface, As the season progresses, 
these blotches enlarge, becoming an 
inch or more wide, and the under 
surface of the leaf in blotched areas 
turns dark brown and appears as if 
dotted. As leaf spots grow older 
their surfaces change to an ashen 
color and the leaf area between spots 
becomes purplish scarlet-—the charac- 
teristic autumn color of tupelo leaves. 

The tiny dots on the under side 
of the leafspot spore-bearing struc- 
tures which have caused the leafspot 
fungus to be classified as a phyllo- 
sticta are not of the kind capable of 
causing a spread of infection but, 
Wolf has found, produce cells in- 
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SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


OUR NEW FALL WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
Is Now Available 


Offering a complete line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK and 
' many NEW VARIETIES OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Write for this Splendid, Complete Price List. 
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15,000 
SPECIMEN PIN OAKS, 8 to 4%-in.; 
stemmed, 6 to 7 ft. vt ae 8x8 
ft. Transplanted 
25, ron 
PERFECT SPEC. HEMLOCK, 6 to 15 ft. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
HEMLOCK, 6 to 10 ft. 
TAXUS CAPITATA, 4 to 10 ft. 
All reasonably priced 


Outpost Nurseries, I 
hee ig sue 











TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















Carload prices on 


BARBERRY and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
will amaze you. Write. 


75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
B & B. Quantity production, 
300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 

















"A friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. _P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Representi 
‘Adame Nursery, Inc. 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





* CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROSES 
* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
% ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and TREES 


Large list of Varieties and Grades 
All Kinds of FRUIT TREES 
% Write for Price List 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandoah, lows 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 








Send your want list 


Send list of anything 
special you have to offer. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











distinguishable from spores, which 
act as fertilizing cells upon other less 
conspicuous fungus structures in the 
leaf. These latter structures, follow- 
ing their fertilization and the fall of 
infected leaves, develop a particular 
kind of spore, of the type known as 
an ascospore. The ascospores mature 
by late March or early April of the 
following spring and are carried by 
air currents from old leaves on the 
ground to new leaves on trees, which 
they infect. To the stage of the 
fungus developing in fallen leaves 
the name Mycospherella nyssecola 
has been given. 

Although in his report Wolf has 
not suggested control measures, 
knowledge of the classification of the 
fungus and of the new features of 
its life history recommends two pro- 
cedures. It would seem that the 
application of a Bordeaux spray to 
tupelo trees in early spring, at about 
the time spores become mature in 
old leaves on the ground or as new 
leaves unfold, should give protection 
from infection. Also, such sanitary 
measures as the raking up and burn- 
ing of fallen leaves and thorough 
spraying of the ground beneath trees 
with a fungicide should reduce con- 
siderably the infection hazard by 
killing large quantities of the in- 
fectious material on the ground. 

L.R. T. 





COURSE IN CAMOUFLAGE. 


About 100 men have enrolled in a 
weekly lecture course of about four 
months’ duration on modern camou- 
flage technique at the State Institute 
of Agriculture, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
The enrollment includes, besides stu- 
dents of the institute, employees of 
a number of Long Island nurseries, 
including Bulk’s Nurseries, Babylon; 
Joseph Fausner, Holbrook; Hart's 
Nurseries, Lynbrook, and Hicks’ 
Nurseries, Westbury. 

The project was established by 
Carl F. Wedell, of the institute staff, 
and is under the supervision of Cap- 
tain Peter Rodyenko, commanding 
officer of the Fortieth battalion of 
engineers (camouflage). 

The necessity for camouflage over 
wider areas than before, created by 
the operations of modern warfare, 
adds plant materials to the paints, 
nets and fabric used hitherto. Obvi- 
ously, men familiar with moving and 
caring for plants will be more readily 
trained in this branch of the service. 





NORWAY MAPLE WHIPS 


5 to 6 ft. and 6 to 7 ft. 
HYDRANGEA P. G. 1-yr. layers 
$4.00 per 100, $32.50 per 1000. 

A Complete Line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
NORWAY MAPLES 


specimen trees 
144 to 4-in. cal. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


. PA. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








Northern-Grown 
Nursery Stock 


Evergreen Liners 
Specimen Evergreens, BXB 
Hardy Fruit Trees 
Hardy Apple Seedlings 
Ornamental Shrubs 

Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and Vines 


Write for price list. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








HOOD NURSERIES 
Special Low Prices 
Apples — Pink Dogwood 

Magnolias — Shade Trees 
Evergreens — Shrubbery 
Send us your list for quotations. 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 








THREE-YEAR TRANSPLANTS 
With heavy roots. Have never been crowded. 
Priced per 1000, for spring shipment, packed free 
To get hundred rate, divide by eight. 

Mughe Pine $10.00 White Spruce ...$10. 
Norway Pine .. 8.00 Cole, Blue Spruce 280 


BRADEN NURSERY, Peru, N. Y. 


Winter address: R.F.D. 2, South Windham, Maine 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 








BURR 
Leading Wholesale Source For 
Shrubs Roses ~ 
Plants Trees 
Evergreens Perennials 
Fruit Trees 


C. R. BURR & CO.,INC., Manchester, Cons. 


Vines 
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Heard at Kansas School 


SALES CONSCIOUS. 

At the fourth annual one-day 
school for nurserymen at Kansas 
State College, reported in the pre- 
ceding issue, Prof. C. K. Ward, of 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and sociology of the college, 
speaking on the subject, “The Nurs- 
eryman Becomes Sales Conscious,” 
said: 

“Principles of selling are universal 
in application. Often we become so 
concerned about production that we 
neglect selling. We must sell advan- 
tageously to accomplish the purpose 
of an organized business. 

“In order to sell, one must have a 
knowledge of the product, of the 
customer and certain definite points 
to aid in sales strategy. 

“Your place of business is your 
reception room; so the same things 
desired in the home should be found 
in your store. Be clean, don’t neglect 
your windows, have your store ar- 
ranged for your customers’ con- 
venience and have a window display. 
These principles will aid selling. 
Don't mention price until advantages 
of your products have been stated. 
Then present it in a casual way. 

“There are many different types of 
people, but all have some character- 
istics in common, such as pride in 
their homes and a love of nature. 
There is a continued relationship be- 
tween the customer and the nursery- 
man that does not exist between the 
purchaser of a bottle of pop at a 
football game and the boy who sells 
hg 





STOP RABBIT INJURY. 


R. C. Johnson, Kansas state fores- 
ter, speaking at the Kansas school in 
regard to rabbit control, said injury 
to trees and shrubs in the state had 
been serious for several years. Such 
damages are due to: 

(1) Hunger — especially when 
snow covers the ground vegetation. 

(2) Need of tonic when carrying 
young—this is especially true for deer 
and is the reason why they attack 
foliage. 

(3) Rodent characteristics — all 
have two large teeth and must have 
something hard to chew in order to 
shorten these teeth. 

Mr. Johnson said that rabbits can 
be controlled by (1) reducing the 


population by hunting and poisoning 
and (2) by using repellents. The 
five general methods for controlling 
rabbits are hunting, use of repellents, 
poisoning, fencing and wrapping of 
trees. 

In discussing hunting Mr. John- 
son stated that individual patrol 
morning and evening is better than 
drives. Poisoning often is opposed 
because of danger to other animals. 
Sometimes sportsmen say poison will 
kill game herds, but, according to 
zodlogical studies, strychnine will 
not. Poisoning is the cheapest means 
of controlling rabbits. 

Some of the repellents are: (1) 
Sulphurized oils, (2) resin and al- 
cohol, (3) cement and water, (4) 
liquid lime-sulphur plus glue. 





CONTROL OF BINDWEED. 


T. F. Yost, head of state bindweed 
control, who spoke on the bindweed 
problem at the Kansas nurserymen’s 
school, stated that it was unlawful 
for any person to sell nursery stock 
containing bindweed. Some of the 
control measures for bindweed rec- 
ommended by Mr. Yost are cultiva- 
tion and the use of chemicals. Culti- 
vation is the cheapest and best 
method for an area of one-half acre 
or more. 

“Since the growth of the plant for 
the first eight days is made at the 
expense of the roots, cultivation must 
be done frequently. If the cultiva- 
tion is deep, the work must be done 
at an interval of every two weeks.” 

When using chemicals Mr. Yost 
recommended the use of sodium 
chlorate. This must be used only on 
special occasions and must be used 
with caution, since it kills trees, es- 
pecially evergreens. The amount to 
use is four pounds per square rod. 
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This amount is not a guaranteed kill, 
but usually is from seventy-five to 
ninety per cent effective. 

Mr. Yost also mentioned during 
his talk four other weeds which must 
be eradicated. These are listed below 
with special notation: 

(1) Russian knapweed—same con- 
trol as for bindweed. 
Dogbane—has a ‘large root 
system, therefore, difficult to 
control. 

Swamp smartweed—has a 
larger root system than com- 
mon smartweed. 

Hoary cress — worse than 
bindweed in certain cases, and 
controlled by the use of ten 
pounds of sodium chlorate 
per square rod. 

Mr. Yost also stated that since 
sodium chlorate affects the soil, many 
concerns are using table salt. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS. 


J. J. Pinney, of the Willis Nursery 
Co., Ottawa, Kan., gave a talk on 
broad-leaved evergreens at the Kan- 
sas school. Some of those he recom- 
mended for Kansas are listed below 
with notes. Some of these are prob- 
ably only semievergreen in parts of 
Kansas and others are evergreen only 


in protected locations. S. = shrubs; 
V. = vine; GC. = ground cover; 
P. = perennial; T. = tree. 


Abelia grandiflora, glossy abelia. S. 

Berberis ilicifolia, holly-leaved barberry. S. 

Berberis mentorensis, Mentor barberry. S. 

Buxus sempervirens, common boxwood, 
many varieties. S. or T. 

Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa, dwarf 
boxwood. S. 

Cotoneaster divaricata, spreading cotone- 
aster S 

Cotoneaster horizontalis, rock cotoneaster. 


Cotoneaster microphylla, rock spray. S. 

Daphne Cneorum, garland flower. S. 

Dianthus (some species), pinks and car- 
nations. P. 

Evonymus patent, spreading evonymus. 
S. or V. 





ING THE SPENDING OF 
DEFENSE. 


‘ 





BE PREPARED! 


AS A NATION AGAINST INVASION .... 
AS NURSERYMEN FOR THE PROSPERITY FOLLOW- 


and 


BILLIONS FOR NATIONAL 


ORDER YOUR LINING-OUT STOCK NOW 


Restock your fields with varieties sure to be in demand. Complete list 

now includes NATIVE TREES and SHRUBS . . . DECIDUOUS and 

CONIFEROUS ORNAMENTALS .. . many varieties of PERENNIALS. 
— Write for 1940 lining-out stock list — 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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LINING-OUT 
EVERGREENS 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Nursery Stock. 





Write for bulletin 








Sherman Nursery Co. 
Charles City, Iowa 
1893 » | 
We Offer — 
For Fall 1940 and Spring 1941 


our usual supply of 
BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 


and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Write for our new trade list. 
Mail us your want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Marylan: 


1940 

















PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 




















Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 














HEMLOCK 


6 in., 2-yr., Seedling 
$2.00 + 100; $15.00 per 1000 
We will ship express c.o.d. Examination 
allowed. 
You can't lose on this offer. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 
MeMinnville, Tenn. 








NURSERY-GROWN AND 
COLLECTED SEEDLINGS 


Wholesale prices to —e. and dealers only. 
. Green Ash, White Oak, ges Walnut, 
Butternut, Red Maple, _ eple. Many 
varieties. Hall's Japanese Honeysuckle, trans- 
planted. Small or car lots. Write for prices. 


TARLTON NURSERIES 
Morton Bros. Route 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 








Evonymus radicans, evergreen bittersweet 
or winter creeper. V. or GC. 

Evonymus radicans acutus, sharpleaf win- 
ter creeper. 

Evonymus radicans argenteo-marginatus, 
silveredge winter creeper. 

Evonymus radicans Carrierei, glossy win- 
ter creeper. S 

Evonymus radicans coloratus, redleaf win- 
ter creeper. V. or 

Evonymus radicans kewensis, baby winter 
creeper. 

Evonymus radicans \ a bigleaf win- 
ter creeper. S. or V 

Hedera Helix, English ivy. V. or GC. 

Hedera Helix balica, small-leaf English 
ivy. V. or GC. 

Helnachemim Chameacistus, sun rose. 

. or 
Iberis gibraltarica, Gibraltar candytuft. P. 
a sempervirens, evergreen candytuft. 


Ilex opaca, American holly. T. 

Lavandula officinalis, true lavender. P. 

Lavandula vera, sweet lavender. P. 

Lonicera fragrantissima, fragrant or win- 
ter honeysuckle. S. 

Lonicera Heckrottii, everblooming honey- 
suckle. V. or GC. 

Lonicera Heckrottii Goldflame, Goldflame 
honeysuckle. V. or GC. 

Lonicera japonica Halliana, Hall's honey- 
suckle. V. or GC 

Lonicera japonica chinensis, 
honeysuckle. V. or GC. 

Mahonia Aquifolium, Oregon grape. S. 

—— repens, trailing mahonia. S. or 


purple-leaf 


Nandina domestica, nandina. S. 
Pachysandra terminalis, evergreen spurge. 


Phlox subulata, moss phlox. P. or GC. 

Pyracantha coccinea, scarlet fire thorn. S. 

Pyracantha coccinea Lalandi, Laland's fire 
thorn. 

Santolina Chamecyparissus, lavender cot- 
ton. P. 

Sedum stoloniferum, running stonecrop. P. 

Teucrium Chamezdrys, germander. P. 

Thymus Serpyllum, mother-of-tthyme. P. 
or GC 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
burnum. §. 

—_ major, bigleaf periwinkle or myrtle. 


leatherleaf vi- 


Vinca minor common periwinkle or myr- 
tle. 

Vinca minor alba, white-flowered myrtle. 
GC. 


Vinca minor, Bowles, variety. GC. 
Yucca filamentosa, Adam's-needle.  S. 
or 


Yucca filamentosa variegata. S. or P. 





KANSAS ELECTS OFFICERS. 


At a short business séssion of the 
Kansas Association of Nurserymen 
held during the recent short course at 
Kansas State College, Charles Nelson, 
of the Prairie Gardens Co., McPher- 
son, was advanced from vice-president 
to president. J. J. Pinney, of the 
Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





A TALK on rock garden construc- 
tion will be given December 18 at the 
monthly meeting of the Horticultural 
Society of New York by Frederick 
Leubuscher, Essex Fells, N. J. 








NURSERY COMPANY 
eee 


McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


General line of 
HARDY SHRUBS, 
FOREST and SHADE TREE 
SEEDLINGS. 
Specializing in 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
Amoor River North Privet 
Red Bark Dogwood 
Cercis Canadensis 
Black Walnut Sweet Gum 
Cornus Florida Witch Hazel 


Write for our Wholesale Price List. 








TAXUS 
Repandens ( Nes 4 emaewer ) 
PINK DOGWOODS 


Heavy Budded Plants 


to 5 ft., 
to 6 ft., 
to 8 ft., 


Send for special list. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, canadensis. 
Priced r 1000. Cash. 
3 to 6 ins... 9 to 12 ins...$12.00 
6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
STURGEON BAY, WIS. 


























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


636 SOUTHERN BLOG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








PRESIDENT’S ITINERARY. 


Avery H. Steinmetz, president of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, will travel from Portland, 
Ore., next month to attend the vari- 
ous regional meetings in the middle 
west and east, held in conjunction 
with some of the principal state meet- 
ings during January. 

He will leave Portland January 1 
and first attend the convention of the 
Western Association of Nurserymen, 
at Kansas City, January 7 to 9. From 
there he will go to Chicago for a 
meeting of the A. A. N. executive 
committee called for January 10 at 
the Hotel La Salle. He will be in 
attendance at the meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Nurserymen’s Association, 
at the same place, the following week. 
From there he will go to the meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, at Jackson, Janu- 
ary 21 to 23, with which will be held 
the central regional meeting. 

The following week he will be 
present at the convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
with which is combined the eastern 
regional meeting, at Trenton, Janu- 
ary 28 to 30. 

Executive Secretary Richard P. 
White will attend all these meetings, 
and since various members of the 
executive committee of the national 
association will be present at one or 
another, the A. A. N. will be well 
represented in every section. 

Regarding an important current ac- 
tivity of the A. A. N. at this time, 
President Steinmetz writes: 

“The trade barriers situation is 
much in the limelight at this time, 
and I was quite pleased to read Lee 
McClain’s version of the-answer to 
this problem in the December 1 issue 
of the American Nurseryman. Mr. 
McClain and the members of his 
committee on trade barriers are be- 
ing praised by association members 
in all parts of the country for the 
work accomplished at the National 
Plant Board meeting held recently at 
Chicago. 

“I feel sure that we all agree with 
Lee McClain that through friend- 
ship, confidence and codperation the 


nurserymen and the regulatory offi- 
cials of the various states can together 
solve this trade barriers problem. 

“It seems now that the best means 
of approach is through the various 
regions of the A. A. N., where the 
various executive committee mem- 
bers can work closely with the trade 
barriers committee in codperating 
with the state regulatory officials and 
the regional plant boards. 

“We hope to have this entire ar- 
rangement pretty well worked out by 
the time of our executive committee 
meeting, the middle of January.” 





SEASONAL EXEMPTION. 


December 5, Col. Philip B. Flem- 
ing, administrator of the wage and 
hour division of the United States 
Department of Labor, made final the 
determination on the A. A. N. peti- 
tion for seasonal exemption of stor- 
age and packing house employees of 
nursery firms, reported in the De- 
cember 1 issue. The ruling concerns 
those nurserymen only who purchase 
substantial quantities of stock for re- 
sale. The A. A. N. news-letter for 
December 5 clarifies the matter in 
detail in the following paragraphs: 

“Storage and packing house em- 
ployees, who are handling nursery 
stock, all or substantially all of which 
was grown by the owner or tenant 
of the nursery, are fully exempt from 
both the wage and the hour provi- 
sions of the law. This seasonal ex- 
emption, which is now final, does not 
apply to such cases, but covers em- 
ployees in storing and packing opera- 
tions in those cases where the amount 
of purchased stock is substantial. 

“The following remarks apply only 
to those cases, therefore, where the 
owner or tenant of the nursery pur- 
chases substantial amounts of stock 
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for resale. In such cases storage and 
packing house employees are subject 
to the minimum wage provisions of 
30 cents per hour. They are allowed 
to work for twelve hours per day or 
fifty-six hours per week for a period 
or periods of not more than fourteen 
work weeks in any calendar year, be- 
fore the overtime provisions become 
operative. 

“Exemptions under section 7 (b) 
(3) apply to industries and not to 
specific employees in industry. The 
exemption finds that the storing and 
packing of nursery stock is a seasonal 
industry; therefore, all employees en- 
gaged in conjunction with storing 
and packing operations are likewise 
granted this seasonal exemption. 
Otherwise, the exemption would 
merely transfer the bottleneck dur- 
ing such seasons from the packing 
house to the office. Office employees 
engaged in accepting and preparing 
orders or making out the necessary 
shipping tags, etc., are on the same 
wage and hour basis as employees in 
the storage or packing house.” 





NEW A. A. N. MEMBERS. 


‘le following new members are 
announced by the Washington office 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen: Peter J. Booy, Mendham, 
N. J.; Winslow Nurseries, Needham, 
Mass., and F. Lagomarsino & Sons, 
Sacramento, Cal. 





A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Flowering Cherry 
Laburnum Vossii 
Mountain Ash 
Paul’s Scarlet Thorn 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 


















Pacific Coast 





When ordering from Hemet you get 
only Hemet-grown. They are leaders. 


' Howard Rose Company 
Hemet, California 


Roses 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
M41 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


We pay packing costs and shipping costs 
on lining-out stock to any point in the 
United States or Canada. 


Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY CO. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


To Our Friends in the Nursery 
Industry We Extend 


BEST WISHES FOR A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND A 


HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR. 








We are planning to send out a 
surplus list in the very near 
future. 





Oregon-grown Quality Guaranteed 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 


ORENCO, OREGON 


Fruit, Nut, Shade Trees, Oramental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Manetti Understock. 


LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Hi-Land Grown-They're Hardy” Send for Trade List 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 
Box 261 Wholesale Only Gresham, Ore. 











WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The Western Washington Horticul- 
tural Association meeting at Olympia 
was largely attended. 

The Washington Horticultural As- 
sociation held a 2-day meeting at 
Yakima. 

R. C. Bertsch, Bertsch & Co., Au- 
burn, motored to California in a new 
car. Railroad car shipments of dor- 
mant eye field budded roses for green- 
house forcing are being made. 

The western Washington experi- 
ment station, Puyallup, is carrying on 
experiments in the growing of py- 
rethrum for insecticidal purposes. Dr. 
Breakey states that results the past 
year are most encouraging, and this 
promises to be a quick cash crop, suit- 
able to western Washington climate, 
and two crops a year are possible. 

Governor Clarence D. Martin set 
aside December 5 as a planting day 
for rhododendrons. Mayor Langlie, 
Seattle, by proclamation called upon 
Seattle citizens to plant rhododen- 
drons. 

About 400 railroad cars are needed 
to carry Washington’s evergreen 
Douglas fir trees to every state in the 
Union. A shipment of 500 bales was 
sent to the Philippine islands. The 
steamer Makiki, sailing from Seattle 
for Hawaii, had her decks piled high 
with about 25,000 Christmas trees. 
Ships in Seattle harbor and those sail- 
ing celebrate by lashing fir trees to the 
towering masts. 

It is estimated that the Christmas 
tree business in . . state of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idahv and Montana 
will amount to $2,000,000 this year, 
or about twenty per cent of the total 
industry in the United States. 

Mrs. Prescott Malmo, C. P. Malmo 
Nursery, Seattle, and her mother mo- 
tored from the east. 

J. W. Adams, Richmond Nursery, 
Richmond Beach, is in Oregon on 
business. 

R. R. Williams, Puget Sound Nurs- 
ery, Tacoma, is spending a week at 
Portland. 

The Washington State Nursery- 
men’s Association will hold the mid- 
winter meeting and banquet January 
30. W. L. Fulmer. 





THE Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association held its first 
Christmas party December 13 at the 
Clunie Clubhouse, Sacramento. A 
Christmas tree for the children and 
games were on the program. 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of Full Line of 
General Nursery Stock 
Specializing in 
Cutleaf Weeping and other Birches— 
Chinese Elms — Flowering Crabs — 
Hawthorns—European and Oakleaf 
Mt. Ash—Norway, Schwedler and 
Sycamore Maples—Oriental Planes— 

Fruit Tree Seedlings. 

OREGON GRAPE 
(Mahonia Aquifolium) 

Seed selected from plants having 
crinkly, glossy (English Holly) type 
foliage. 

2-year, X, Field-grown liners, sizes 9 
to 12 ins. to 18 to 24 ins., bare roots. 
out, XX, 24 to 30 ins., B&B or 


Send Your Want List for Quotations 


Our Catalogue on Request 


Combination Carloads Available 
to Eastern Points 
Minimize Freight Costs. 








CALLERYANA AND 
BETULAEFOLIA 
PEAR SEEDLINGS 


These are two types of pear seed- 
lings that can be recommended to 
take the place of Ussuriensis or 
Japan Pear. They are strong 
growers, producing a very large 
percentage of heavy trees, and are 
especially good in the Southern 
States where a late growing seed- 
ling is essential. 

WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS 

AND FURTHER DETAILS. 


A. McGILL & SON 


Fairview, Oregon 








ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 








Rich & Sons Nursery 


Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 
Ornamental Trees Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 


WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 











Coming Events 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


January 2 and 3, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, Des Moines. 


January 7 to 9, Western Association of 
Nurserymen, Muehlebach hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


January 9 and 10, North Carolina As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, annual meeting 
and short course, at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. 


January 9 and 10, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Antlers hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

January 9 and 10, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
paren, Deshler-Wallick hotel, Colum- 

us. 


January 10, Maryland Nurserymen’s 
Association, College Park. 


January 13, Georgia State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Athens. 


January 14 to 16, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 


January 17, New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Powers hotel, Roches- 
ter. 


January 20 to 22, annual short course 
for nurserymen, Ohio State University, 


Columbus. 


January 21 to 23, Michigan Association 
of Nurserymen and A. N. central 
regional meeting, Hotel Hayes, Jackson. 


January 22 and 23, Oklahoma State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Huckins, 
Oklahoma City. 


January 27, Kentucky State Nursery- 
men's Association, Kentucky hotel, Louis- 
ville. 

January 28 to 29, New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen and A. A. N. eastern 
regional meeting, Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton. 


February 4 to 6, New England Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Kenmore, Boston. 


February 5 and 6, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Roosevelt hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


February 6 and 7, Wisconsin Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 


February 10 to 14, short course in nurs- 
ery management, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


February 14, Massachusetts Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton. 


February 19 and 20, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Andrew 
Jackson, Nashville. 

February 19 and 20, annual short 


course, University of Maryland, College 
Park, M 





PLAN IOWA MEETING. 


The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held at the Hotel Kirkwood, 
Des Moines, January 2 and 3. An in- 
teresting program is in preparation, 
according to R. S. Herrick, Des 
Moines, who is acting as secretary in 
the place of Harold J. Parnham, who 


is occupied on a government project 
in Missouri this winter. 

Richard P. White, A. A. N. execu- 
tive secretary, will appear on the pro- 
gram January 3. 

Subjects on the program, it is stated, 
will be of great importance to every 
nurseryman of Iowa, and all are in- 
vited to attend, whether members or 
not. 





WESTERN PROGRAM. 


The program has just been issued 
for the fifty-first annual meeting of 
the Western Association of Nursery- 
men, to be held at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, Mo., January 7 
to 9. 

January 7 will be held a retail nurs- 
erymen’s meeting at 2 p. m. in the 
Trianon room of the hotel. 

The opening business session is set 
for 10 a. m., January 8, when Presi- 
dent Edwin J. Stark will call the meet- 
ing to order. C. C. Smith will make 
his first report as secretary-treasurer 
of the association, last year succeed- 
ing George W. Holsinger, long in- 
cumbent of that office and now vice- 
president. The latter will make re- 
sponse to an address of welcome by 
Mayor John B. Gage. 

The afternoon session will be 
opened by a talk on bindweed con- 
trol by Prof. J. W. Zahnley, Kansas 
State College. 

“The Relationship Between Re- 
gional and State Associations and the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men” will be discussed by Avery H. 
Steinmetz, Portland, Ore., A. A. N. 
president. He will be followed by 
the executive secretary, Richard P. 
White, Washington, D. C., who will 
discuss “Wage and Hour Laws Per- 
taining to Nurserymen.” 

In the evening will be held the an- 
nual banquet, with entertainment and 
an interesting talk. 

Thursday morning, January 9, two 
nurserymen will address the conven- 
tion. “Soil Erosion and Prevention 
of Same” is the topic of A. E. Wes- 
ton, Neosho Nurseries, Neosho, Mo. 
“Trade Outlook for the Coming Year™ 
will be discussed by Joseph Falt, Chase 
Nursery Co., Chase, Ala. 

» The morning session will close with 
committee reports and the election of 
officers. 

Arrangements have been made for 
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trade exhibits and those interested 
should write the secretary, C. C. 
Smith, Sherman Nursery Co., Charles 
City, Ia. 





NORTH CAROLINA DATES. 


The winter meeting of the North 
Carolina Association of Nurserymen 
has been set for January 9 to 10. It 
will be held in connection with the 
nurserymen’s short course at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
Headquarters will be at the college 
Y. M. C. A., states John Tinga, Cas- 
tle Hayne, secretary. 





ON OKLAHOMA PROGRAM. 


At the annual convention of the 
Oklahoma State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, January 22 and 23 at Okla- 
homa City, Elmer T. Peterson, former 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Can be shipped now or later Per 100 
Abelia Grandifiora, 2%4-in. pots... .$6.50 
a Jap red leaf, 2-yr., 

12 ins. 





ots 
Cornus 1 Lutea, yellow branch, 9 to 
Forsythia Fortunei, golden bell, 12 
to 18 ins. 
ee, Tatarian Pink, 9 to 
1 


Hydrangea P. G., 6 to 12 ins. 

Lilac Marie Legraye, 9 to 12 ins... 

Mountain Ash, European, 18 to 24 
ins., nice 

Spirea Thunbergii, 6 to 9 ins. .... 

Freebeli, dwarf pink, 6 to 9 ins... 

Viburnum Opulus, red berry, 9 to 
12 ins. 
Sterile, Am. Snowball, 9 to 12 ins. 
Plicatum, Jap. Snowball, 9 to 12 

ins. 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, 0. 








QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Specialities 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








HERBS 


‘ot-grown plants a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for *rlavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quality Roots. liberally graded. 


29th Annual Catalogue ready. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List 


The Cottage Gardens 


N. 1. W. Kriek Lansing, Mich. 
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CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
ae. extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


SPIRZEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, 1-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 











Introducing New Majestic (Pat. 345) 


The most sensational heavy yielding 
strawberry of all time, outylelds Pre- 
mier and many others on university ex- 
perimental tests. A high quality, bright 
red and firm berry, $8.00 per 1000. Try 
to list this new berry. It will pay you 
and your = 

ayzata, Gem, Cresco, Premier, All 
Green Blakemore, Catskill and others. 

Field-grown Phlox plants. Write us 

today. 


Judson Wholesale Nurseries, Bristol, Ind. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
sLining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY — 


bn ged oy for the WHOLESALE TRADE s: 

QUALITY of our PLANTS will I 
a most Sitteat customers. Get our attractive 
quotations before placing your order. 


The F. S Schitiee® & Sen Hevemiee 
Fredonia, N. Y 








editor of Better Homes and Gardens 
and now associate editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman, will speak. At the ban- 
quet to be held on the second day the 
honor guest will be Mrs. Henry B 
Trigg, south central regional vice- 
president of the National Council of 
State Garden Club Federations. 





MARYLAND DATES SET. 


Election of officers will take place 
at the business meeting of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association to be 
held January 10, at College Park. 

The annual short course will be 
held at the same place, February 19 
and 20. 





ILLINOIS PROGRAM. 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, December 6, the 
principal features of the program for 
the annual meeting at Chicago, Janu- 
ary 14 to 16, were outlined. The 
sessions have been scheduled on the 
afternoon of each day, so that morn- 
ings will be free for visiting and busi- 
ness in the lobby. 

At the opening session, Tuesday 
afternoon, January 14, President 
Ernest Kruse will deliver his official 
address and Arthur Palmgren will 
present the treasurer's report. Avery 
H. Steinmetz, Portland, Ore., presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, will address the meeting 
on “The Nurserymen’s National In- 
terests.” “The Rules and Regulations 
of the Federal Social Security Act 
and the Federal Wage-Hour Law as 
They Affect Nurserymen” will be the 
topic of Richard P. White, A. A. N. 
secretary. 

Numerous requests came for this 
discussion on the two federal laws in 
response to the notice in the associa- 
tion bulletin sent out by Secretary 
Miles W. Bryant a month ago, asking 
members’ suggestions on program sub- 
jects. The association is fortunate to 
have Dr. White present to cover the 
subject, as he is probably the man 
best posted on it. 

Another subject several members 
suggested for discussion was diseases 
of shade trees, and that topic will be 
covered by Dr. L. R. Tehon, of the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey, 
who writes regularly on this subject 
in the American Nurseryman. 


Dr. Tehon’s address will be made 





Why the KEMP does the Job BETTER 








C=) 
\ 


® 





Seer heme Comes ost 
comstrection provides 
1m ag and SD ceca 


Put ie 
any bind of material 


perfectly mised 
withest mining first property shredéed 





Better design and construction is the 
answer! Any of the hundreds of satis- 
fied KEMP owners will tell you that this 
machine shreds and mixes any kind of 
material to perfection. in one operation 
. that it does the job faster ... that 
it cuts time and labor costs 50% to 75% 
. . that plants grow better in “Kemp- 
Shredded” compost. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: If you have any 
doubt about the value of a Kemp Shred- 
der for your business, try one for 10 days 
—without any cost or obligation. For all 
the facts about models, prices and time- 
payment plan, write KEMP MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Dept. AN-120, 1919 Peach 
Street, Erie, Pa. 


KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDERS 








HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











We offer our usual supply of Fruit 
Trees, Ornamen Trees and 
Nut Trees, Pecans and i 
Chestnuts. 

Send us your want list. 
COMMERCIAL, NURSERY CO. 


Tenn. 








CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, Iowa 
Originators ot patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 


for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 











NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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January 15, following a talk by F. E. 
Ertsman, secretary of the Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association of Illinois, on 
“The Rules and Regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Illinois State Truck Act as They 
Affect Private Carriers.” 

January 16, at 12:15 p. m., will be 
held the usual luncheon, with enter- 
tainment and an outstanding speaker, 
Dave Colcord, president of the Has- 
kell-Oberlin Co., Marengo, IIl., and 
editor of YourSelf Magazine, devoted 
to sales training, sales development 
and sales promotion. Mr. Colcord is 
to talk on “Creative Selling” and 
comes highly recommended as an out- 
standing speaker on sales craftsman- 
ship. 

Several short panel discussions are 
planned, covering a number of items 
of timely interest, details of which will 
be announced later. 





MICHIGAN PROGRAM. 


As host to nurserymen of the cen- 
tral region of the A. A. N., the 
Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men is planning a program of all- 
Michigan talent for the gathering, 
January 21 to 23, at the Hayes hotel, 
Jackson. 

Mayor Daniel J. Hackett will open 
the program with a welcome to Jack- 
son, Tuesday afternoon, January 21. 
C. W. Wood, Copemish, Mich., 
whose articles on perennials are a 
regular feature of this magazine, 
will talk about types of perennials 
which nurserymen should grow. 
Committee reports and election of 
officers will follow. 

The Michigan A. A. N. chapter 
will hold a short supper meeting. 

January 22 is given over to the 
A. A. N. program, on which will 
appear President Avery H. Stein- 
metz, Secretary Richard P. White 
and other speakers to be provided by 
the executive committee member 
from the region, Benjamin J. Green- 
ing. 

That evening will be held the ban- 
quet, at which Colonel Welch, “the 
AAA Old Traveler,” will give some 
high lights on interesting garden spots 
around the world. Norman Beebe, 
Niles, Mich., has been invited to 
show more of his films on Africa, 
which interested members at the 
summer meeting in 1939. 

Thursday morning, January 23, 
James J. Jakway, of the Michigan 
State College agriculture toard, will 


tell of the college's codperation with 
nursery interests. C. A. Boyer will 
talk about the state inspection serv- 
ice. Prof. Paul R. Krone will deal 
with the subject of colored movies 
for nurserymen’s publicity. 

In the afternoon J. Carl Dawson, 
formerly Missouri state entomologist 
and now associated with the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., will 
speak on methyl bromide fumigation. 

Plans are being made for the larg- 
est convention the Michigan associa- 
tion has yet held. The committee in 
charge is composed of Arthur L. 
Watson and Harold Paul, represent- 
ing the executive committee, and 
W. C. Trout and R. Miller, compos- 
ing the local committee. 





NEW JERSEY PROGRAM. 


The program of the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, to be held at the Ho- 
tel Hildebrecht, Trenton, January 28 
and 29, in connection with agricul- 
tural week, was definitely outlined at 
a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday, January 28, the session 
will be devoted to business affairs, in- 
cluding reports of officers and com- 
mittees, presentation and discussion 
of the 1941 advertising campaign and 
the election of officers. The annual 
banquet will follow in the evening. 

On the second day are scheduled 
morning and afternoon sessions in a 
joint meeting with members of the 
New England, New York, Allied, 
Pennsylvania and Long Island associa- 
tions, making up the eastern region 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. The president and executive 
secretary of that organization will 
make addresses, Avery H. Steinmetz, 
Portland, Ore., and R. P. White, 
Washington, D. C. 

Major Gilmour Clark, New York, 
prominent landscape architect, will 
discuss “Modern Parkways.” 





NOW SHIPPING 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ready to quote on Blueberries, Straw- 
berries and Hemerocallis for spring 
shipment. Kindly send us your want 
list for quotations. 


" GEO. W. HUNTER, crower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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A round-table discussion on better 
landscape practices, led by George 
Jennings, Ralston, will be conducted 
by Dr. C. H. Connors, New Bruns- 
wick; Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, 
Pa.; Eugene Mueller, Norristown, Pa.; 
Peter Cascio, Hartford, Conn., and 
Major Clark. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best mastettes. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Privet Amoor River North, 6 to 10 ins., a 


per 1000; 4 to 6 ins., $5.00 ; small liners, $3.00. 
Wm. ‘Mandel, Nurseryman, Bloomington, Ill. 


CEDAR garneLn TOW 
mee, in carlots, F. 0. . Virginia Mill, $7.00 
per 
ecemee, NURSERIES, INC., 
esboro, Va. 
TREE ee MACHINES. 
New and used; truck and trailer ty 
cities. Write for illustrations 
nformation. 


P. 0. Box 77, 











, all ca- 
complete 


GUL CO., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 





WANTE 
Thuja Occidentalis Pyramidalis. 
18 to 24-in. liners. 
FOREST CITY NURSERY, 
Forest City, N.C. 


PINE CONES. 

New, shiny cones: Loblolly cones, $1.50 per 100; 
the best for wreaths. They are about 3% to over 
4 ins. long and 2% ins. wide. Longleaf cones, 5% 
to 7 ins. long and over, and over half as wide as 
long, $1.00 per bu. Samples including postage, 
MARYLAND NURSERY, EDMONSTON, MD. 


Field-grown perennials, 1-yea 
Babys-Breath, Paniculata, waite... 
Flowering blue 
Pentstemon Grandifiorus, blue 
Delphinium Gold Medal Hybrids . J 
Delphinium Gold Medal Hybrids, 3-yr. .70 
Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Quantity of hotbed sash, 3x6 feet, 15 
panes D.S. glass; good condition; priced 
very reasonably. 

UNITED BAG CO. 


302 Eighth St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Phone 9016 




















SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced nurseryman desires posi- 
tion with reputable firm. Five years’ 
experience growing millions of conifers 
and other seedlings for government or- 
ganization. Seed collection, seedling 
culture, transplanting and field plant- 
ing experience. Previous experience in 
landscape work and general commercial 
nursery management. Best of refer- 
ences. 


Address No. 173, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Deerfield Foresters, operating the Van Yahres 
School of Tree Preservation at Cooperstown, New 
York, have opened a branch at Winter Park, Flor- 
ida, for training of tree men. 


Nurserymen who plan to establish and carry on a 
tree repair department may now send one of their 
men to our woods camp during the slow season. 


Winter working conditions in Florida are ideal 
for training in latest methods employed in tree 
work, including the rubber filling of tree cavities. 
For further information address 


Deerfield Foresters 
Winter Park, Florida 


1940 School Year Book is yours for the asking. 
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Harmless but effective protection 
against parasitic infection. 


Send for samples and prices 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





PATHOLOGISTS TO MEET. 

The program of the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the American Phy- 
topathological Society, to be held De- 
cember 27 to 31, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
just issued, includes a symposium on 
plant quarantines as barriers to in- 
terstate trade as part of a joint ses- 
sion with the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists, Monday 
morning, December 30, at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin hotel. 

“The Plant Shippers’ View . of 
Quarantines” will be presented by 
Lee McClain, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Richard P. White, Washington, 
D. C., respectively chairman of the 
trade barriers’ committee and the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. Preceding 
them in the symposium will be S. A. 
Rohwer, Washington, D. C., who 
will present “Point of View of the 
Federal Government and Its Codp- 
erators,” and D. B. Mackie, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., and A. B. Buchholz, Al- 
bany, N. Y., who will give their view 
as state regulatory officials on “Trend 
of State Quarantines in Relation to 
Interstate Trade.” 

The fore part of that session will 
be devoted to a discussion of plant 
quarantine and inspection by Avery 
S. Hoyt, of the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantines, Washington, 
D. C., and a talk by H. H. Porter, 
of Iowa State College, on “Seed-borne 
Diseases and Plant Quarantines.” 

Tuesday morning, December 31, at 
a joint session with the floriculture 
section of the American Society for 
Horticultural Science, at the Hotel 
Philadelphia, the presiding officer will 
be Dr. P. P. Pirone, of the New Jer- 
sey agricultural experiment station, 
who will also speak, with B. H. Davis, 
on “Anthracnose of Camellia.” “Fur- 





Send for free circulars and prices. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No, 2073695 


Now made in four sizes and in two grades comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant), Non-porous (slow to dry 
out), produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and 
more profit for the florist and nurseryman. 

Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4619 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 








ther Studies on Factors Affecting the 
Forcing Performance of Easter Lily 
Bulbs” will be discussed by Philip 
Brierley and A. H. Curtis, of the 
United States horticultural station at 
Beltsville, Md. “Damping-off Con- 
trol Through the Use of Sphagnum 
Moss as a Seedling Medium” will 
be discussed by Claude Hope, V. T. 
Stoutemyer and A. W. Close, of the 
federal station at Glenn Dale, Md. 





SAKAGUCHI IN NEW FIRM. 


Resigning the managership of the 
Mobala Nurseries, J. M. Sakaguchi 
is now associated with the Southland 


Gardens, Inc., Mobile, Ala., as man- 


ALL DONE FOR YOU... 


WOODRUFF ae Seed 


ager. This new nursery, which is to 
grow stock for wholesale, is located 
on Riviere du Chien road about five 
miles from Mobile, having 100 acres 
under cultivation and specializing in 
azaleas, camellias, bedding plants, gar- 
denias and lining-out stock. Mr. Sa- 
kaguchi is well known in the southern 
states as a propagator and landscape 
architect. 
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Rootstocks for Dwarfing Apple 
Rose Registrations 2 
Rose Virus Diseases, Spread of 
Rosin and Oil Sticker 
Safety Practices in Tree Work. 
Seasonal Exemption ... 
Seeds, Air-condition .. 
Seeds Germinated First 


Septoria Leaf Spot 

Shade Tree Chlorosis 

Short Courses and Schools—Ka 

—Texas Short Course 

Size of Cones and Seed 

Slime Flux 

Soil as Rooting Medium for Cuttings 

Soil Factors in Nursery Production.......... Ss il 
BE POE cccccccccssvcecocessecees 2:46 
Soil, Sterilizing 

Spray Seovente’ Apple Drop 

Stone Fireplace 

Texas Rose Festival 

Trade Faces Changing Conditions 

Trade Barriers Problem, Answer to 

Trade Practices, Local ...........s0sseeeeees 6:9 
Transplant Substances ...........++-ssee+0+ 8:32 
Trees Live When Transplanted, Making 4:17 
Truck Regulations 8:14; : 
Wage-hour Exemption, 
Wage-hour Law, State 
Wholesale Grower Handles Inquiries, How. .8:20 


COVER ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Clematis Paniculata .. 10:6 
Cornus Racemosa .. 1 
Cotoneaster Apiculata ... 
Juniperus Chinensis Sargenti 
Lonicera Thibetica . 
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Taxus Cuspidata Nana ... 
Viburnum Burkwoodii 


PLANTS (See also Cover Illustrations) 


Aconitum 

Adonis 

All-America Selections—Annuals 
Anemone 

Anemonella 

Anthemis 

Aphyllanthes 


State Court Sustains. 2 :26 
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Bryonopsis 

Campanula 

Campsis Madame Galen 

Chrysanthemum 

Clintonia 

Coreopsis 

Corydalis 

Dianthus 1:13; 5:13; &: i3 
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Espalier Fruit Trees : 

Evergreens, Selection of Narrow- pened. 
2: 4:11; 5:31 

Evergreens, Uses of Narrow-leaved. “8: 11; 10:10 

Filipendula 1:14 


Hieracium 
Hyacinthus 


Lathyrus .. 3: :19 
Lepachys 
Lilacs, Sorting Out the 
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Pentstemon 

Peonies, Potted 

Perennials for Tulips 

Perennials from Seeds, Newer 

Perennials in Nursery and Landscape. 

Persimmons, Oriental 

Plantago 

Plantsman’s Notebook, ecesuee from 

1:18; ; 3:19; 4:15; 

5:13; 6:18; 7:9; 8:9; 9:11; ion: 11: 13; 12:9 

Plums, Pollination of 

Potentilla 

Primula 

Pyracantha 

Roses, All-America 
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Stellaria 
Sternbergia 
Thalictrum 
hymus 
Townsendia 
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Water Lilies, New Hybrid 

Woody Plants, Pn cccsoccebeceseteve 2: 12 
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- L.—Soil as Rooting etiam 
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McKennon, Frank—Proposals for Federal In- 
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Strute, F, W.—Safety Practices in @ree Work .1:9 
Swoboda, Paul—Perennials for Tulips...... 8:18 
—Test Gardens Needed 10:28 
Tehon, Leo welermeee: 2 sf. Tree 
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Fortnaldehyde 
Wharton, H. B.—Taking Inventory of Stock.4: D 
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Notebook 1:18; 2:24; 3:19; 4:15 
5:13; 6:18; 7:9; 8:9; 9:11; 10:14; 11:18; 12:9 
Wright, Erne st—Damping-off of Tree Seed 
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Annual Meeting 

Committee Changes .........-6s0ssceenseees 7:26 
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Convention Cruise 


Laws’ Coverage, Compare 
Plant Board, Meet with 
Seasonal Exemption 
Seedling Contracts 
Truck Regulations 


MEETINGS (See also A. A. N.) 


Alabama State Nur. and Florists’ Assn 
American Association of Botanical 
and Arboretums 
American Institute of Park Executives 
American Oriental Poppy Society 
American Rose Society 
Beaumont Florists’ and Nur. Club..... 6:24; 8: 13 
California Nurserymen’s Association......... 7:11 
Central California Nurserymen’s Association .1:26 
Essex County Association of Tree Experts. -4:21 
Houston Landscape and Nurserymen'’s Asso- 
ciation 3:35; oti. ll: :22 
Indiana Association of Nurserymen.. 
Iowa Nurserymen’s Association 
Kansas Association of Nurserymen 1 
Kansas Landscape Architects, Association of .1: 30 
Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association. ...1:29; 7:30 
Lake County Nurserymen's Assoc iation.2: 81; 6:24 
Maryland Nurserymen’s Association 3:34 
Michigan Nurserymen’s Association 5 
Minnesota State Nurserymen'’s Association .12: Sel 
Mississippi Nurserymen's and A ean Assn. .5:16 
National Arborists’ Associat 6:15 
National Association of Plant ‘Patent Owners .3:17 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s Association .3:9 
National Mail Order Nurserymen'’s Assn :28 
National Shade Tree Conference : 
New Jersey Association of Nurserymen.6:24; 7:15 
New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions 11: 
New York State Nurserymen’s Association. .7:18 
North Carolina Association of Nurserymen. .2:15 
North Jersey Landscape Association 12:14 
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Northern Nut Growers’ Association......... : 
Obio Nurserymen’s Association 
Oklahoma State Nurserymen’s Association. .1: :28 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen 9:9 
Oregon Landscape Association 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen's Association 
Portland Nursery Club 
Rootstock Association : 
St. Louis, Landscape and Nurserymen's Asso- 
ciation of Greater 
South Dakota Nurserymen's Association. 
Southern California rent ay Institute. 
1:26; 2:40; 5:23; 7:29; 10:28 
Southern Nurserymen’s Laeaidies 5:15 
Superior California Nur. Assn 
Texas Association of Nurserymen.......... 71 
Twin City Nurserymen’s Association 12: 12 
Virginia ursorymen' s Association ........- 
West Virginia Nurserymen's Association . ose 22 
Western Pennsylvania Nur. $ 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association 
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SUPPLIES 


mn 0 


FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
W. Rem CHICAGO 


W. Randolph St. 








Domestic 
PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg- 
istration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these regis 
trations has been sent to rose or- 
ganizations in foreign countries and 
trade papers. 

If no objections are raised before 
December 23, 1940, the registration 
of these names will become perman- 
ent as of that date, states R. Marion 
Hatton, secretary. 


Adoration (Ile de France, in Europe). 
tea. 
known seedling, ori 
Feyzin, weenees introduced by 
Co., Newark, Y., 1940. Plant is described as 
upright. free- Pt and hardy, with salmon- 
copper to copper flowers, with twenty-five petals. 
Slight fragrance. 

Rose Bampton. Hybrid tea. A cross of Charles 
P, Kilham x Margaret McGredy, originated by 
G. A. Van Rossem, Naarden, The Netherlands; 
i a by Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., 1940. Plant is described as vigorous and 
hardy, with i red flowers, having forty-five 
petals and old rfume. 

Neville Chamberlain Hybrid tea. A 1" of 
Charles P. Kilham x Mrs. Sam McGredy, orig- 
inated by Louis Lens, Wavre, Belgium; tatrodeeed 
by Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., 1940. 
Plant is described as upright, free- blooming and 
hardy. Flower is salmon, overlaid — Pa 

m - 


Hybrid 
x un- 
aujard, 
ackson & Perkins 


orange, ae to twenty-five petals a 

erate fragrance 
Adolf Grille. Hybrid parents, A cross of 
Dance of Joy x (E. G. Hill x ©. Kordes), orig- 
inated by W. Kordes’ Shee. "apacviesheen, Ger- 
many; syerageres by Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y., 1940. Plant is described as bushy. 
upright. aan blooming and hardy. Flowers are 
t-crimson, fifteen to eighteen petals, with 
intriguing fragrance. 

Blooms in clusters. 


Prince Bernhard. Hybrid tea. A seedling of 
Matador, originated by G. A. Van Rossem, 
Naarden, The Netherlands; to be introduced by 
Jackson & Perkins Co., in 1941. Plant is de- 
scribed as upright, free- blooming and hardy. 
Cupped flowers of bright crimson, thirty to 

thirty-five petals. moderate fragrance. 
Pinocchio. Hybrid polyantha. A cross of Eva x 
+ oe Duisberg, originated by Kordes’ 
Sohne, Sperrieshoon, Germany; introduced by 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., 1940. 


moderate, elusive and 





ADVERTISING that 
LLS fot Nutsetysen 


Profita—not retty pictures—our 
first concern. We plan and produce 
magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing, catalogues, folders, etc. 

C-0O-W-A-N 
32-34 Cedar St. Bridgeton, N. J. 


Tau rapes 
oeEP ROOTS 


BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 

















NURSERY TOOLS 


Narsery Spades, Knives and Prun- 
ing Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies, Tree Surgery and Lawn 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


ce LEONARD & SONE—— 
a ee 








Plant described as bushy, free- blooming, with 
salmon-pink flowers. It has thirty — mod- 
erate fragrance and blooms in cluste 

rrer. Large-flowering climber. ™% cross of 
Souvenir de Claudius Denoyel x K. of K., orig- 
inated by L. Pahissa, San Feliu de Liobregat, 
Spain; introduced by Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, 1940. Plant is described as 
climbing, remontant and free- blooming. 
lustrous, velvety red, with twelve petals and 
cinnamon fragrance. Blooms in clusters. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued recently, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chiago patent 
lawyers: 


No. 433. Avocado tree. James M. 
Macpherson, Encinitas, Cal., assignor to 
himself and Mildred Macpherson. A new 
and distinct variety of avocado tree char- 
acterized as to novelty by its habit of 
growth, its hardiness to cold, the form, 
size, color, flavor and oil content of its 
fruit; the size and weight of the fruit 
seed, and its ripening period. 

No. 434. Carnation. Adolphe F. J. 
Baur, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to Baur- 
Steinkamp & Co. A new and distinct 
variety of light pink carnation, char- 
acterized particularly by its resistance to 
disease and tolerance toward fungicidal 
sprays, its ability to root and transplant 
easily, the ability of its blooms to hold 
their high quality late into the summer 
ard its prolific production of blooms of 
large size, symmetrical form, exception- 
ally good substance, strong clove fragrance 
and color. 
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PLATE BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 


Book A. Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65c each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c¢ each. 


Bescriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15c¢ each in small lots 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 


co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








» . 
WISCONSIN'S Choice Sphagnum Mess 
for Florists and Nurserymen. Large- 
size bales, weight from 18 to 20 Ibs. each. 

Wire or burlap bales. 


Over 40 years in the moss business. 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 











TO FIT 
SMODES every NEED 
ARIENS CO. 
Box 71° Brillion, Wis. 








DECEMBER 15, 1940 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


Below are described the books the trade finds most 
helpful—any of them will be a welcome Christmas 
gift to a nurseryman friend, or to yourself! 


THE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and 
L. C. Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, 
culture and handling. Provides complete reference 
for everyone concerned with the propagation of 
plants giving full descriptions of all methods and 
many tables which indicate plant treatment. Dis 
cusses fully and completely tools, tillage, planting, 
transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest con- 
trol, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling and 
every other phase of nursery management. 


HILL’S BOOK OF EVERGREENS, by L. L. Kum- 
lien. Answers every question about evergreens. 
Fifty chapters, covering uses, description, propaga- 
tion, historical and cultural information on ever- 
greens. Also, detailed information on pruning. 320 
pages and 360 illustrations, 45 in full color 


THE PRUNING MANUAL, by L. H. Bailey. A 
handbook of the principles and practice of pruning 
trees, shrubs and vines. Chapter headings include: 
Philosophy of Pruning; Fruit Bud; Mending Trees: 
Principles of Pruning; Specific Advice; Some Special 
Modes of Training; American Grape Training. 408 
pages, 381 illustrations $3.00 


INSECT ENEMIES OF SHADE TREES, by Glenn 
W. Herrick. Includes all the important shade trees, 
with general method of protection from insect at- 
tacks and materials and apparatus for their control, 
and suggestions for the treatment of weakened trees. 
Accepted methods of fertilizing shade trees are de- 
scribed. 400 pages, illustrated with 350 photographs 
and drawings of insects and their work $4.50 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR, by J. 
Horace McFarland. A guide to varieties, with ac- 
curate color representations of practically all old and 
new varieties and a source of cultural data accumu- 
lated over a period of over 40 years. Comments 
on about 500 of the roses best suited to American 
gardens 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS, by M. G. Kains 
and L. M. McQuesten. A new and handy reference 
book for propagators in greenhouse and nursery, a 
practical guide as to working methods of plant prop- 
agation. The chapter topics include germination, 
seed testing. vegetative propagation, layerage, divi- 
sion, separation, classes of cuttings, rooting cuttings 
by use of growth-stimulating substances, propagating 
structures, potting, transplanting, greenhouse fumi- 
gation, grafting. budding. stock and scion handling, 
nursery management. 350 illustrations..............$3.50 


BETTER LAWNS, by Howard B. Sprague. Con- 
tains basic and practical information on planting 
and maintaining lawns. Specific directions for soil 
preparation, fertilization, liming, management prac- 
tices, renovating poor turf, eradication of weeds 
and control of insects and diseases. Identification 
sketches 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY, by Norman Tay- 
lor. Lists 4,403 common names of plants, with cross 
references to the botanical names, under which 
description and preferred pronunciation are given. 
896 pages of accurate horticultural data, over 500 
illustrations, 21 color plates and 52 maps. Many fea- 
ture articles on phases of gardening, horticulture 
and landscape design. Splendid reference work..$7.50 


STANDARD. CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICUL- 
TURE, by L. H. Bailey. Three large volumes. This 
work ranks as the most comprehensive and authori- 
tative treatment of the subject of horticulture in 
America. Special offer, set of 3 vols 5 


THE COMPLETE GARDEN, by Albert D. Tay- 
lor. Tells what, when, where and how to plant, also 
how to maintain plantings, to get any desired effect. 
Garden lovers can find out what plants, trees, shrubs, 
vines or garden flowers should be used for any pur- 
pose. Over 400 pages. Illustrated 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR, by G. A. 
Stevens. 400 flowers pictured in full color. A most 
unusual garden book which assembles in one volume 
accurately colored pictures of every important gar- 
den plant, in some cases covering several varieties 
of the same flower. The accompanying text tells 
briefly what each plant is and effort is made also 
to give brief cultural directions. 320 pages. 


PRACTICAL TREE SURGERY, by Millard F 
Blair. Brief descriptions of the principal trees and 
shrubs of interest to the tree surgeon, with the 
insects and fungous diseases which most frequently 
attack them, precede thorough descriptions of opera- 
tions of tree surgery. 300 pages, illustrated 4.00 


PLANTING DESIGN, by Florence Bell Robinson, 
assistant professor of landscape architecture at the 
University of Illinois. A modern book, thorough 
and concise, on the subject of landscape and garden 
planning. 208 pages, numerous sketches and bibli- 
QUE ICAl COTETOREES .ncceccerincsccerscosesneeesenecconsen $2.75 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, by L. C. 
Chadwick. Selection of superior varieties of woody 
deciduous ornamental plants. Describes best in trees 
and shrubs in various sizes, vines and ground covers. 
Lists uses, culture, growth habits and characteristics 
for landscape purposes. Key list of sources of supply. 
96 pages, paper cover 


IMPROVED PRACTICES IN PROPAGATION 
BY SEED, by L. C. Chadwick. Four articles, in- 
cluding table of seed stratification practices, collec- 
tion and cleaning, storage and germination. 32-page 
booklet, bound in stiff paper cover 25¢ 


NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
PLANT NAMES. Contains 3,000 plant names and 
botanical terms, with accurate pronunciation and also 
brief definitions. Valuable for reference and profit- 
able for resale. Write for quantity rates. 64 pages, 
4x6 inches, paper cover. Single copy 


Ask for circular “Thirty Books the Trade Buys.’’ 


Send your order now to 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THIS NEW MOTOR-DRIVEN 


ONE-MAN SOD CUTTER 


will cut up to 500 yards of 
sod per hour. It can be quick- 
ly and easily adjusted to cut 
any thickness of sod from /% 
to 3-inch depth and up to 24- 
inch width. 


LANDSCAPERS and CONTRACTORS 


everywhere acclaim it. For further 
information, write or call 


THE GLEDHILL ROAD MACHINERY Co. 


Manufacturers of Road Building Machinery 
GALION, OHIO PATENTED and patents pending 


Those Wooden Plant Bands 











Now Come With Bottoms 


and are ideal for planting up your roses, flower shrubs 
and other plants for spring sales. They are now avail- 
able in sizes 4x4x4, 4x4x6, 6x6x6 and 6x6x9 inches, 
at low, economical prices. Try them! 


Many nurserymen are transplanting their various cut- 
tings directly from the sand into our regular plant 
bands without bottoms. When ready for lining out in 
the spring, the ball of soil is not disturbed, both the 
soil and the band being planted directly into the field 
with amazing results. 


We believe a trial will convince you of the value of 
these bands in growing on all kinds of nursery stock. 


™ a Showing actual photo of sizes 4x4x4, 

he 4x4x6 and 6x6x6 inches with bottoms. We 

; will be happy to send you full informa- 

‘Flower Seeds for Nurserymen” tion with circular and prices upon re- 
Send for Catalogue ceipt of your request. 








